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ABSTRACT 


Measures  to  move  the  school  library  from  the  periphery  to  the  heart 
of  education  in  Alberta  need  as  a  basis  a  substantial  body  of  empirical 
evidence.  The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  attitudes 
which  Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers  hold  towards  the  role  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school  library  in  the  total  school  program.  A  secondary  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  discover  whether  those  attitudes  are  influenced  or  explained 
by  the  age,  sex,  length  of  teaching  experience,  subject  field,  or  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  of  the  teacher.  The  basic  assumption  for  the  study 
was  that  the  measure  of  the  school  library’s  contribution  to  the  school’s 
total  educational  program  is  determined  in  large  part  by  the  teachers' 
estimates  of  the  library’s  importance  in  their  teaching,  their  use  of  its 
resources,  their  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals,  and  by  their  motiva¬ 
tion  of  students  to  use  the  library  and  to  develop  competence  in  such 
usage . 

Questionnaires  completed  by  154  teachers  and  by  the  eight  librarians 
in  eight  senior  high  schools  in  central  Alberta,  the  investigator's  inter¬ 
views  with  librarians  and  principals,  and  her  personal  examination  of  the 
eight  libraries  supplied  the  data  for  the  study. 

It  was  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  responding  teachers  esti¬ 
mated  the  library  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance.  Only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  them  had  received  pre-service  instruction  in  the  role  and 
function  of  the  school  library;  misunderstanding  of  that  role  and 
function  was  common.  There  were  inconsistencies  between  teachers' 
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statements  of  their  attitudes  and  their  performance.  In  general, 
respondents  made  only  limited  use  of  the  library  in  their  instructional 
practices.  Although  a  large  majority  of  teachers  believed  that  every 
student  should  learn  to  use  library  tools  and  resources,  and  accepted 
responsibility  for  providing  that  education,  their  efforts  to  discharge 
that  responsibility  were  limited.  Neither  were  they  prepared  to 
carry  out  their  accepted  commission:  more  than  half  the  respondents 
revealed  a  serious  lack  of  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals . 

A  close  correlation  was  found  to  exist  between  a  teacher's  atti¬ 
tudes  and  the  extent  of  his  pre-service  instruction  in  the  role  and 
function  of  the  school  library.  Data  did  not  support  any  expectation 
that  courses  in  library  science  and  audiovisual  instruction  as  part  of 
professional  preparation  influenced  a  teacher's  attitudes  towards  the 
library.  However,  his  subject  field  was  a  determinant  of  those  atti¬ 
tudes.  Teachers  of  English  and  of  social  studies  ranked  highest  in 
percentage  of  positive  attitudes. 

Inadequacy  of  library  facilities,  resources,  and  services  were 
factors  restricting  both  teacher  and  student  use  of  the  library.  How¬ 
ever,  many  teachers  were  apathetic  in  participating  in  the  acquisition 
of  library  materials .  Use  of  the  library  for  extraneous  purposes  also 
affected  both  teacher  and  student  usage  of  its  resources  and  facilities. 

The  findings  of  the  study  provide  little  evidence  that  the  library 
in  each  of  the  schools  surveyed  was  an  effective,  vital  force  in  the 
total  educational  program. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  what  attitudes  senior 
high  school  teachers  in  Alberta  hold  towards  the  place  of  the  school 
library  in  the  total  school  program.  A  basic  assumption  was  that  the 
contribution  of  the  school  library  to  the  attainment  of  the  school’s 
purposes  is  to  a  high  degree  contingent  upon  the  importance  which 
teachers  assign  to  library  resources  and  services  in  achieving  their 
instructional  objectives,  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  know,  use, 
and  stimulate  students  to  use,  such  resources  and  services. 

A  sub-purpose  of  this  study  was  to  isolate  factors  affecting  or 
explaining  teacher  attitudes  towards  the  library’s  role. 

II.  BACKGROUND  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  leading  educators  in  North  America 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  library  services  in  the  total  in¬ 
structional  program  of  the  school.  However,  the  school  library’s 
growth  has  varied  from  a  slow  uphill  struggle  to  dynamic  development. 

In  schools  such  as  the  Roosevelt  High  School  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
library  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  program; 
the  goal  is  to  make  the  learning  processes  both  open-ended  and 
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challenging.  Yet  there  are  still  many  geographic  areas  where  library 

service  is  unknown,  while  in  over-crowded  schools  in  large  cities  and 

in  new  schools  in  fast-expanding  suburbs  numerous  problems  have  inter- 

2 

fered  with  development  of  a  full  program  of  library  services. 

The  school  library  has  come  a  long  way  in  this  century,  but  as  an 
intellectual  force  it  remains  on  the  fringes  of  education.  That  assess¬ 
ment  is  made  by  many  leading  educators  on  the  continent,  among  them 

3  4 

Mary  Virginia  Gaver  and  J.  Lloyd  Trump.  One  reason  for  the  non¬ 
realization  of  the  library’s  potential,  Gaver  concludes,  is  that  "many 
teachers  do  not  understand  the  role  of  the  school  library  in  the  modern 
school  or  are  apathetic  in  accepting  any  part  of  it."'*  In  1960,  Ducat 
concluded  from  her  research  that: 


Don  James,  "Libraries  as  a  Force  in  Education,"  Alberta  School 
Library  Review,  4:11,  Spring,  1968. 

2 

Peggy  Sullivan,  "School  Library  Service,"  The  Library  Reaches  Out, 
Kate  Coplan  and  Edwin  Castagna,  editors  (Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York:  Oceana 
Publications,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  241. 

3 

Mary  Virginia  Gaver,  "Teacher  Education  and  School  Libraries,' 

ALA  Bulletin,  60:63,  January,  1966. 

4 

J.  Lloyd  Trump,  "Changing  Concepts  of  Instruction  and  the  School 
Library  as  a  Materials  Center,"  The  School  Library  as  Materials  Center , 
Mary  Helen  Mahar,  ed.  (Washington:  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1963), 

p .  6 . 


Gaver,  o£.  cit 


p .  63 . 
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[ t ] he  findings  of  the  study  provide  little  evidence  that 
the  school  library  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  total  school 
program  of  the  schools  investigated.  Significant  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  was  evidence  of  a  lack  of  leadership  at  higher 
levels  of  administration,  and  within  various  departmental 
subject  areas,  in  providing  the  necessary  motivation  to  use 
the  school  library  as  a  source  of  materials  in  the  teaching 
program,  and  in  developing  programs  which  require  the  use 
of  varied  materials. ^ 

From  two  studies^  of  teacher  education  and  the  use  of  instructional 


materials,  it  was  concluded  that  "the  data  quite  obviously  reflect  a 
serious  lack  of  understanding  of  the  role  or  the  importance  in  future 

g 

teaching  success  of  effective  use  of  school  library  resources." 

In  Alberta,  only  the  last  decade  has  seen  any  marked  awareness 

of  and  interest  in  the  role  the  school  library  can  play.  In  1959, 

forty-four  briefs,  presented  by  individuals  and  organizations  to  the 

Alberta  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  made  recommendations  regarding 

9 

school  library  policies.  These  recommendations  needed  action  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  for,  as  Schenk  points  out,  in  very  few  instances 


Sister  Mary  Peter  Claver  Ducat,  0.  P.,  "Student  and  Faculty  Use 
of  the  Library  in  Three  Secondary  Schools"  (unpublished  Doctoral  Disser¬ 
tation,  Columbia  University,  1960),  pp .  ii-iii. 

^A  two-year  study  of  the  use  of  newer  media  in  teacher  education 
undertaken  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education; 
and  a  study,  "Preparation  of  Teachers  and  Administrators  with  Respect  to 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library  Materials,"  undertaken  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Librarians.  Gaver,  op_.  cit . ,  pp.  64-5. 

8  .  ,  0 
Gaver,  crp.  cit .  ,  p.  68. 

9 

Government  of  Alberta,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  Alberta  (Edmonton:  Queen's  Printer,  1959),  p.  238. 
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can  a  sound  library  or  library  system  be  developed  without  the  aid  of 
advice,  guidance,  direction,  and  support  from  the  province.^  Some 
action  recommended  by  the  Commission  has  been  taken.  The  need  for  more 
library  and  instructional  materials  space  is  now  given  legislative  re¬ 
cognition,^^  and  modification  of  school  grant  structure  has  given  a 

measure  of  incentive  to  school  boards  to  establish  and  develop  school 

12 

libraries  and  to  employ  librarians.  A  $1500  special  grant  is  paid  to 

Boards  in  respect  of  any  teacher  engaged  as  a  librarian  providing  he 

devotes  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  the  performance  of  duties  as 
13 

a  librarian.  The  librarian  must  be  a  qualified  teacher,  but  the 
Provincial  Government  does  not  require  that  he  be  a  qualified  librarian 
too.  Another  measure,  recommended  in  1959  and  effective  September  1, 
1966,  was  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  supervisor  of  school  libraries. 


14 


G.K.  Schenk,  County  and  Regional  Library  Development  (Chicago: 
American  Library  Association,  1954),  Foreword. 

“^Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  "Regulations  Pursuant  to  the 
School  Buildings  Act,"  pp.  17-18.  (Mimeographed.) 

12 Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  Sixtieth  Annual  Report 
(Edmonton:  Queen’s  Printer,  1966),  p.  18. 

13 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  "School  Foundation  Program 
Fund  Regulations,"  1968,  p.  5.  (Mimeographed.) 

“^Alberta  Education  Council  Newsletter,  No.  21,  October,  1966,  p.  7. 
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At  the  university  level  in  Alberta,  teachers  can  obtain  credit  in 
several  courses  in  school  librarianship ;  a  graduate  diploma  program 
in  school  libraries  is  offered  too."^ 

That  the  school  library  can  be  a  vital  force  in  the  total  education¬ 
al  enterprise  is  not  yet  fully  accepted,  however,  by  Albertans.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  this  attitude  is  the  Alberta  Cabinet's  response  to  the  1966 
resolutions  on  school  libraries  presented  by  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations. 


Several  Ministers  expressed  the  opinion  that  community  li¬ 
braries  were  quite  capable  of  filling  the  requirements  of  the 
schools,  and  gave  examples  of  crowded  community  libraries  and 
under-used  school  libraries  to  illustrate  the  point.  They  were 
reluctant  to  admit  that  the  school  libraries  may  be  unused  be¬ 
cause  they  are  quite  inadequate  by  today's  standards. 16 

Sisko's  1964  study  revealed  that  centralized  libraries  existed  in 
about  one-half  of  all  Alberta  schools. ^  However, 


.  .  .  [a]n  examination  of  data  pertaining  to  centralized  li¬ 

braries  .  .  .  revealed  that  many  so-called  central  libraries 
were  extremely  limited  in  area  or  were  located  in  parts  of  the 


school  which  had  primary  functions  other  than  library  service. 


18 


Sisko  also  concluded  from  the  evidence  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 


the  school  library  in  Alberta  senior  high  schools  was  a  mere  dispenser 
of  books. 


■^University  of  Alberta.  Faculty  of  Education,  Calendar,  1968-69, 

p .  74 . 

1  ft 

The  ATA  Magazine,  Vol.  47,  No.  3,  (November,  1966),  p.  57. 

■^George  Edward  Sisko,  "A  Survey  of  Centralized  Library  Services 
in  Alberta  Schools  and  Library  Utilization  in  Senior  High  Schools"  (un¬ 
published  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1967),  p.  194. 

^Ibid.  ~^Ibid .  ,  p.  202. 
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Another  indication  of  less  than  full  acceptance  of  the  library’s 
potential  is  found  in  the  1965  Report  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  of 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Education: 

Library  services  improved  over  the  previous  year,  as  ad¬ 
ministrators  became  more  aware  of  the  educational  value  of 
libraries.  While  several  systems  continued  to  operate 
central  divisional  libraries,  the  trend  was  towards  library 
facilities  in  individual  schools  with  full-time  or  part-time 
librarians  in  charge.  Most  boards  provided  a  generous  allot¬ 
ment  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials.  Nevertheless, 
a  number  of  boards  showed  a  lack  of  concern  for  library 
services . 

Additional  grants  for  employment  of  teacher-librarians 
was  [sic]  welcomed  in  most  cases  and  encouraged  employment 
of  such  specialists.  Some  systems  which  did  not  operate  li¬ 
braries,  however,  reported  an  adverse  effect,  as  teachers  with 
library  training  left  the  system  to  seek  employment  where  they 
would  be  assigned  to  library  duties. 20 

A  year  later  the  Department’s  report  stated: 

The  extension  of  the  library  concept  to  include  a  mate¬ 
rials  resources  center  was  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 21 

In  his  study  of  the  library  program  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School 

System  in  the  late  1950’ s,  Layton  concluded  that  the  school  library 

22 

program  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  new  developments  in  education.  A 


20 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  1966,  oj).  cit . ,  p.  18. 

21 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  Sixty-First  Annual  Report 
(Edmonton:  Queen’s  Printer,  1967),  p.  27. 

22 

Robert  B.  Layton,  Jr.,  "The  Library  Program  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  System"  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  1961),  p.  45. 
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1968  library  report  to  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  submitted  this 
assessment : 

Library  development  has  made  great  improvement.  Continued 
effort  is  required  if  the  library  is  to  serve  adequately  the  new 
needs  and  demands . 

Changes  are  needed  in  all  areas:  book  collections,  materials 
collection,  library  quarters,  staff,  and  supporting  central  ser¬ 
vices  .  23 

An  82  per  cent  response  to  a  1968  Alberta-wide  survey  relating  to 
school  library  personnel,  materials,  and  quarters  revealed  that  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  of  the  province’s  schools  had  centralized  libraries, 
over  half  of  which  were  too  small. 

Libraries  are  still  being  used  as  study  halls,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  and  they  have  assumed  multi-purpose  uses  in  too  many 
schools.  Doubling  as  typing  and  music  rooms  limits  the  use  for 
which  they  were  intended. 24 

Only  8  per  cent  of  librarians  responding  had  adequate  preparation 
in  school  librarianship ;  43  per  cent  had  none. 

While  school  boards,  together  with  superintendents  and  principals 
as  agents  of  change, 

.  .  .  have  the  greatest  responsibility  and  opportunity  for 

making  certain  that  the  schools  have  libraries  with  functional 
programs  and  excellent  resources,  .  .  .  [and]  no  individuals 
are  more  influential  than  they  in  determining  the  status  and 
nature  of  the  school  library  programs, 25 

the  teacher  also  plays  a  key  role  in  the  quality  and  success  of  such 

programs,  for  the  objectives  of  the  school  and  the  objectives  of  the 


23 

A. A.  Webster,  "The  School  Library"  (Edmonton:  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board,  1968),  pp.  10-11.  (Mimeographed.) 

2  A 

Blanche  Friderichsen,  "Statisticulating  on  School  Libraries  in 
Alberta,"  Index,  1:18,  Summer,  1968. 

25 

American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  Standards  for  School 
Library  Programs  (Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1960),  p.  29. 
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school  library  are  one  and  the  same.  Mere  availability  of  facilities 

does  not  ensure  growth  of  a  functional  library  program.  Use  of  the 

school  library  is  going  to  be  determined  "by  the  aims  and  objectives 

of  the  curriculum,  and  both  of  these  are  dependent  upon  the  activities 

27 

of  the  teaching  staff." 

The  Alberta  Report  of  Inspectors  of  High  Schools  says,  in  part, 
that  for  1965: 

.  .  .  [t]he  heaviness  of  student  programs  and,  sometimes, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  continued  to  impede  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  library  facilities  already  available. 28 

A  year  later  the  report  stated  that: 

[m]ore  teachers  and  administrators  must  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  learning  potential  that  is  latent  in  their  library. 

The  team  approach  between  librarian  and  teachers  must  be 
developed . 29 

The  story  of  North  American  education  is  one  of  curricular  change. 
Far-reaching  accelerated  changes  in  both  society  and  education  in  the 
past  decade  have  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  library  in  the  teaching¬ 
learning  process.  Multiplication  of  school  population,  increasing 
mobility  of  people,  growing  urban  areas,  and  exciting  technological 
advances  have  altered  vocational  and  avocational  needs  which,  in  turn, 
have  led  to  changing  expectations  from  the  school.  Manifold  growth 


2  6 

Agnes  Florence,  "Proposed  Canadian  School  Library  Standards," 
Alberta  School  Library  Review,  2:13,  September,  1965;  and  American 
Association  of  School  Librarians,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  8. 

27 

Frederic  R.  Hartz,  "High  School  Library:  A  Study  in  Use, 
Mis-use,  and  Nonuse,"  The  Clearing  House,  38:426,  March,  1964. 

28 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  1966,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  24. 

29 

Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  1967,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  27. 
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in  knowledge  and  changes  in  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  continue  to 

increase  pressure  on  the  high  school  to  prepare  each  student  for  his 

future  work  and  for  recreation. 

The  great  expansion  in  the  programs,  however,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  those  parts  that  are  aimed  at  freeing  the  mind 
rather  than  at  employment,  simply  because  the  first  is  be¬ 
coming  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the  second. ^0 

Quantity  of  education  (education  for  all)  has  not  been  supplanted 
as  our  basic  concern;  it  has  been  augmented  by  another  dimension:  up¬ 
grading  the  quality  of  education  no  matter  what  the  student’s  program 
31 

or  goal.  With  this  added  concern  have  come  new  concepts  of  learning, 
new  insights  into  both  inter-  and  intra-individual  differences.  Efforts 
to  fit  the  child  to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  yesterday’s  school  have  been 
supplanted  by  efforts  to  control  the  learning  environment,  to  adapt  in¬ 
struction  to  the  learner,  and  to  harmonize  it  with  what  is  known  about 
the  learning  process.  New  approaches  to  organization  of  students,  of 
instruction,  of  the  school  day,  and  of  instructional  staff;  new  uses  of 
traditional  materials  and  new  materials  for  learning;  new  technology  in 
education,  new  spaces  for  learning,  and  new  standards  of  education — all 
result  from  educators’  recognition  that  there  are  varying  situations, 
rates,  styles,  and  techniques  for  learning.  "The  trend  is  clear:  the 

library  will  play  an  increasingly  Important  role  as  the  learning  center 

32 

of  the  school." 


30 

James  E.  Russell,  Change  and  Challenge  in  American  Education 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1965),  p.  85. 

31 

Lawrence  W.  Downey,  The  Secondary  Phase  of  Education  (New  York: 
Blaisdell  Publishing  Company,  1965),  Introduction. 

32 

Jerry  L.  Walker,  "What  do  Student  Teachers  Know  About  Libraries 
School  Libraries,  16:23,  Winter,  1967. 
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"Curricular  improvement  and  library  improvement  have  to  proceed  to- 
33 

gether."  Emphasis  on  teaching  the  student  to  think  and  to  accept  in¬ 
creasing  responsibility  for  his  own  learning  demands  a  multi-media  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  and  to  learning,  an  approach  which  requires  richness 
in  depth  and  variety  of  resources,  and  the  library  staff  to  provide  a 
multiplicity  of  services.  "No  one  process  or  resource  is  sufficient  for 
learning  all  subjects,  for  acquiring  all  skills,  or  for  developing  all 
desirable  attitudes  or  appreciations."34 

Further  evidence  that  the  school  library  is  increasingly  important 
is  found  in  American  legislation  which  provides  large  grants  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  school  library  facilities,  resources,  and  staff;  Title  I  and 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  are  espe- 

35 

daily  significant.  The  modern  school  library  is  now  an  integral  and 
indispensable  part  of  any  good  school.  That  this  statement  is  true  is 
reflected  in  the  proposed  standards  in  preparation  jointly  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Librarians  and  the  Department  of  Audiovisual 

36 

Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 


33 

Margaret  Hayes  Grazier,  "The  Library  and  New  Programs,"  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals , 
50:24,  January,  1966. 

34 

James  W.  Brown,  Richard  B.  Lewis,  and  Fred  F.  Harcleroad, 

A-V  Instruction:  Materials  and  Methods  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1964),  p.  24. 

35 

Cora  Paul  Bomar,  "Legislation  and  the  School  Library,"  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals , 
50:89-95,  January,  1966. 

3  6 

° American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  "Standards  for 
School  Media  Programs,"  (tentative  title)  scheduled  for  publication 
late  in  1968. 
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The  entire  standards  document,  in  fact,  will  be  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  demands  of  the  unceasing  pursuit 
of  high  quality  in  education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  mandate  a  much  higher  level  of  library  service 
than  most  schools  have  been  accustomed  to  provide. 37 


However,  "what  a  school  thinks  about  a  library  is  a  measure  of 


what  it  thinks  about  education 


„38 


Library  resources  and  services  have 


only  limited  effect  on  educational  outcomes  unless  the  teacher  can  act 
on  an  awareness  of  their  importance  in  both  the  individual  and  the  over 


all  educational  program.  Walraven,  in  1944,  diagnosed: 


There  is  one  basic  problem  common  to  all  school  li¬ 
braries,  about  which  state  and  national  associations 
seem  to  be  doing  little,  but  which  underlies  all  the 
problems  of  school  libraries.  This  problem  is  nonuse — 
nonuse  of  the  library  by  a  large  percentage  of  the 
faculties  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  both  large  and 
small,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  interest  in  the  school 
by  impressionable  boys  and  girls. 39 

Nonuse  is  still  a  barrier  to  school  library  effectiveness.  Hartz, 

in  his  1964  study,  found  that  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  students  in 

his  sample  used  the  library  in  research  for  papers  or  reports,  and  only 

a  similar  number  used  it  for  general  reading  beyond  curriculum  require- 
40 

ments.  Library  use  is  to  a  high  degree  dependent  upon  the  activities 


^ ^Richard  L. 
ALA  Bulletin,  62:165 


Darling,  "The  New  Standards  and  the  Supervisor, 
,  February,  1968. 


Tf 


38 

Harold  Howe,  quoted  by  Mary  V.  Gaver  in  "The  School  Library: 

An  Intellectual  Force?"  School  Library  Journal,  14:25,  May,  1967. 

39 

Margaret  Kessler  Walraven,  "Nonuse  of  the  Library  by  Teachers- 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  It?"  Library  Journal,  69:739,  September,  1944. 

40tt  . .  /0/- 

Hartz,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  42b. 
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of  the  teaching  staff;  .  .  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  students, 

41 

without  teacher  motivation,  will  use  the  library." 

III.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  librarian  can  encourage  and  suggest,  but  only  the  teacher 
can  integrate  the  library  and  class  or  individual  work.  Evidence  has 
shown  that  school  libraries  are  not  a  vital  force  in  the  educational 
program  in  many  Alberta  schools.  Improvement  depends,  in  large 
measure,  upon  the  attitudes  of  teachers. 

Steps  to  move  the  library  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  of 

education,  to  make  it  "a  mature  and  well-established  agency  no  longer 

42 

arguing  for  its  place  in  the  educational  program,"  need  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  on  cur¬ 
rent  teacher  attitudes.  The  first  North  American  attempt  to  assess 
the  teacher's  acceptance  of  the  importance  of  the  school  library  in 

the  school  program  was  undertaken  in  1958  by  the  National  Education 

43 

Association  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  small  percentage  of 
returns,  differences  in  library  development,  in  school  organization, 
and  in  teacher  preparation  make  difficult  the  application  to  the 
Alberta  educational  situation  the  research  findings  of  this  ten-year- 


Hartz,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  426. 

4-  2 

Lucille  F.  Fargo,  The  Library  in  the  School.  4th  ed.  (Chicago 
American  Library  Association,  1947),  p.  vii. 

43 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Research 
Division,  The  Secondary-School  Teacher  and  Library  Services ,  Research 
Monograph  1958-Ml  (Washington:  The  Association,  1958). 
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old  study.  Leading  educators  in  the  province  have  recognized  for  some 

time  the  potential  of  the  school  library  in  the  instructional  program. 

Yet  little  is  known  about  the  place  and  value  of  the  library  as  seen 

and  used  by  Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers.  A  1964  study,  the 

first  survey  endeavoring  as  part  of  its  purpose  to  study  the  problem, 

44 

began  a  body  of  data.  Selecting  actions  which  will  develop  those 
teacher  attitudes  and  practices  most  contributory  to  the  library’s 
fulfillment  of  its  role  requires  a  basis  of  comprehensive,  accurate, 
up-to-date  data.  This  present  study  had  as  its  general  purpose  con¬ 
tributing  to  such  a  body  of  data  by  collecting  information  on  the 
attitudes  which  Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers  hold  towards  the 
school  library  and  its  place  in  the  total  school  program. 

Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  courses  in 
school  librarianship  and  related  studies  offered  by  Western  Canadian 

teacher  education  institutions  reflects  an  increased  demand  for  library 
45 

services.  If  libraries  and  librarians  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  students  and  new  programs,  the  classroom  teacher's 
opinions  must  be  known. 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  study  was  inherent  in  the 
discussions  in  which  the  investigator  participated  at  a  library 
seminar,  "Schools  are  for  Learning,"  in  Calgary  in  February,  1968. 
Widespread  concern  was  expressed  over  the  lack  of  teacher  involvement 


44 


Sisko , 


op .  cit . , 


P- 


2. 


Canada 


^Luc  M.  Sinnema,  "Library  Training  Available  in  Western 
"  Alberta  School  Library  Review,  4:46-49,  Winter,  1967-68. 
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with  the  library.  Administrators,  teachers,  and  librarians  expressed 
varying  viewpoints  on  conditions  which  impede  or  facilitate  library 
usage . 

This  present  study,  then,  was  necessary  because: 

(1)  There  exists  only  a  small  body  of  data  on  the  Alberta 
teacher’s  conception  of  the  role  and  function  of  the 
school  library. 

(2)  The  study  may  furnish  useful  information  for  school 
librarians  in  shaping  school  library  programs  to 
meet  current  needs. 

(3)  Findings  may  be  of  value  to  administrators  and  school 
boards  in  providing  school  library  facilities,  re¬ 
sources,  and  personnel. 

(4)  Data  obtained  may  be  of  value  to  teacher-education 
institutions  in  setting  their  course  and  degree 
requirements . 

IV.  LIMITATIONS 

This  study  was  limited  to  222  senior  high  school  teachers  who  were 
faculty  members  in  eight  small  to  medium-sized  senior  high  schools  in 
central  Alberta.  Very  small  and  very  large  schools,  and  schools  in 
the  large  urban  centres  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  were  excluded. 

The  type  of  school,  vocational,  academic,  or  composite,  was  no  limitation. 


^"Schools  are  for  Learning,"  Alberta  School  Library  Review, 
4:6-15,  Spring,  1968. 


. 


Each  of  the  schools  selected  had  a  central  library,  staffed  by  a  per¬ 
son  designated  as  librarian,  either  full-time  or  part-time. 
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All  faculty  members  of  each  school  selected,  excepting  principals 
who  did  no  teaching  and  the  librarians,  were  included.  Teachers  par¬ 
ticipating  were  guidance  counsellors  and  other  specialists  as  well  as 
classroom  teachers.  No  teaching  area  represented  in  the  eight  schools 
was  omitted. 

The  study  was  limited  to  consideration  of  teacher  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  the  school  library’s  role  and  function  in  the  total  school  pro¬ 
gram,  with  teachers'  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals,  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of,  and  their  motivation  of  student  use  of,  library  re¬ 
sources  and  services  as  additional  gauges  of  attitude.  Attempts  to 
isolate  determinants  of  teachers'  attitudes  towards  the  school  li¬ 
brary  were  limited  to  consideration  of  the  factors  of  age,  sex,  years 
of  teaching  experience,  major  teaching  area,  and  professional  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  questionnaire  method  itself  posed  limitations.  Reliability 

and  validity  of  data  are  desirable,  but  not  easy  to  obtain  by  such  a 

method  because  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  are  often  revealed, 

47 

and  opinions  do  not  remain  constant.  Furthermore,  completion  of 
the  questionnaire  did  demand  some  time,  especially  if  comments  were 
added,  at  a  point  in  the  school  year  when  teachers  were  tired.  Those 


John  Howard  Lewis,  "Accuracy  of  Teacher  Questionnaire  Data" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina ,  1939) . 
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teachers  not  sympathetic  to  questionnaires  or  to  the  study  may  not  have 
answered  as  conscientiously  as  valid  data  would  require. 

Any  success  depended  upon  the  cooperation  of  each  teacher  and 
upon  that  of  each  principal,  who  was  asked  for  permission  to  speak 
to  the  teachers  and  to  deliver  the  questionnaire  to  each  one  personally. 

The  study  was  intended  not  to  make  judgments  or  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  teachers  or  schools  but  to  survey  educational  attitudes  as  they 
exist  in  Alberta  senior  high  schools.  Changes  in  opinion  or  practice 
are  gradual  but  they  do  occur.  Consequently,  the  results  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  must  apply  to  only  the  school  year  1966-67.  Subsequent 
studies  could  produce  different  results. 

V.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

A  school  library  or  library,  terms  used  interchangeably  in  this 
thesis,  has  as  basic  ingredients  print  and  non-print  materials,  a  li¬ 
brary  area  of  one  or  more  rooms,  and  one  or  more  librarians. 

The  term  librarian  refers  throughout  this  study  to  the  person  or 
persons  charged  with  the  direction,  guidance,  and  organization  of  the 
library  materials  and  services. 

Non-print  materials  refer  to  both  projected  and  non-pro j ected 
materials  such  as  films,  filmstrips,  records,  tape  recordings,  slides, 
maps,  charts,  pictures,  transparencies,  realia,  dioramas,  and  exhibits. 

Library  services  include  those  activities,  performed  by  library 
staff,  that  attempt  to  relate  a  library’s  resources  to  the  needs  of  its 
patrons:  services  of  reading  guidance;  consultation  and  advice  to 

teachers  and  students;  selection,  production,  and  organization  of  mate¬ 
rials;  reference  and  information;  orientation  and  instruction  to 


' 
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teachers  and  students — all  consciously  planned  to  meet  the  school’s 
obj  ectives . 

A  classroom  collection  is  a  collection  of  books  and/or  other  mate¬ 
rials  not  a  part  of  the  central  library  collection. 

A  supplementary  collection  is  a  collection  of  books  and/or  other 
materials  loaned  by  a  school  library  to  an  individual  class,  teacher, 
or  department  head.  Such  loan  may  be  short  term,  long  term,  or 
’permanent',  depending  on  classroom  and  total  school  needs.  In  any  case, 
the  materials  have  all  been  accessioned,  and  can  be  located  via  the 
library's  card  catalogue. 

The  library  keys  are  the  card  catalogue,  the  indexes,  and  the 
bibliographies . 

The  vertical  file,  also  called  pamphlet  file  or  information  file, 
is  a  cabinet  file  of  clippings,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  similar 
materials  which  supplement  the  book  collection,  but  are  of  more  ephem¬ 
eral  interest  and  value. 

Weeding  is  the  process  by  which  materials  no  longer  useful  for 
library  purposes  are  withdrawn  from  the  library's  collection.  Materials 
weeded  are  those  in  too  poor  physical  condition,  out-dated  or  no  longer 
accurate,  satisfactorily  superseded  by  new  or  revised  editions,  no 
longer  suited  to  the  level  of  the  users  of  the  collection,  or  duplicates 
not  any  longer  in  demand. 

Teacher  is  the  term  used  to  include  guidance  counsellors  and  other 
special  teachers  as  well  as  classroom  teachers. 

The  library  clerk  or  cleric  assists  the  librarian  in  all  the 
general  duties  of  a  well-run  office,  handling  only  non-professional 
duties  such  as  circulating  of  materials,  shelving,  typing,  taking 
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inventory,  checking  in  all  materials  received,  mending  and  other  repairs, 
and  maintaining  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  library. 

Research  as  applied  to  student  use  of  library  materials  means  the 
location  of  information  and  an  expansion  of  knowledge  by  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  materials. 

Collateral  materials  are  materials  related  to  the  main  topic  or 
theme  being  studied  as  distinguished  from  textual  or  basic  material  of 
the  assignment;  materials  related  to  a  subject,  supporting,  enriching, 
and  broadening  the  experience  of  the  student. 

Library  education  is  library  use  taught  to  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  so  that  they  can  integrate  the  library  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  in  carrying  out  the  learning  and  instructional  processes. 

Multi-media  approach  to  instruction  is  that  approach  which  uses 
to  a  degree  of  simultaneity  a  variety  of  media  or  communication  modes, 
a  single  message  or  learning  objective  tying  together  the  several 
media,  each  medium  contributing  a  part  of  the  total  message  or  im¬ 
pression  received  by  the  student. 

An  A-V  coordinator  is  a  teacher  given  some  released  time  in  order 
to  give  professional  assistance  to  teachers  in  visualizing  instruction. 

An  A-V  specialist  has  a  degree  in  Education  plus  some  A-V  training. 
His  post  is  an  administrative  one;  he  assists  A-V  coordinators. 

The  professional  collection  in  the  school  library  consists  of 
materials  on  teaching  methods,  guidance,  curriculum,  adolescent  psy¬ 
chology,  testing,  supervision,  educational  philosophy;  professional 
journals,  curriculum  guides,  pamphlets,  and  government  documents  on 
educational  problems  are  also  included. 
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The  library  program  emanates  from  the  philosophy  of  library  ser¬ 
vice,  and  is  a  plan  of  action  for  use  of  the  library  throughout  the 
school.  An  effective  program  results  only  from  the  conscious,  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  all  staff  members.  nA  library  without  a  programme 

.  .,  „48 

is  not  a  library. 


VI.  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Chapters  II  to  VIII  inclusive  comprise  the  remainder  of  this  study. 

Chapter  II  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Section  I  reviews  seven 
related  studies;  Section  II  reviews  a  broad  sampling  of  the  literature 
on  the  role  and  importance  of  the  teacher  in  the  library  program. 

Chapter  III  outlines  the  procedure  followed  in  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  study. 

Chapters  IV  to  VIII  comprise  the  body  of  this  study,  and  deal 
with  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data  received  from  the 
questionnaire.  Chapter  IV  describes  the  teachers  by  age,  sex,  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  instructional  areas  in  which  they  work,  and  amount  and 
kind  of  professional  preparation.  In  Chapter  V  compilations  of  data 
on  the  teachers'  library  knowledge  and  skills  are  analyzed.  Teachers' 
views  of  the  importance  of  school  library  resources  to  the  educational 
program  are  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  VI.  Instructional  use  of  the 


Canadian  School  Library  Association,  Standards  of  Library 
Service  for  Canadian  Schools  (Toronto:  The  Pv.yerson  Press,  1967), 
t>,  4 . 
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library,  teachers’  efforts  to  motivate  student  use  of  the  library  and 
to  develop  students’  library  skills,  and  their  participation  in  and 
attitudes  towards  the  acquisition  of  library  resources  are  analyzed 
and  considered  in  Chapter  VII.  A  summary  of  the  findings,  followed 
by  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  well  as  suggestions  for  further 
research,  are  presented  in  Chapter  VIII. 


' 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Literature  related  to  the  problem  of  teacher  attitudes  towards  the 
school  library  was  studied  to  help  gain  direction  for  the  present 
study.  This  review  of  the  literature  is  divided  into  two  categories: 
Section  I  contains  a  brief  resume"  of  each  of  seven  related  studies; 
Section  II  reports  a  representative  sampling  of  pertinent  writings  by 
authorities  in  the  field  of  the  school  library  and  the  teacher. 

I.  RELATED  STUDIES 

NEA  Study.  1  The  1958  United  States  National  Education  Association 
investigation  was  the  first  attempt  to  "gather  and  analyze  data  on  the 
actual  role  and  function  of  the  school  library  as  it  is  used  by  the 
classroom  teacher  ."2  The  study,  designed  to  collect  information  useful 
in  improving  library  services,  obtained  data  concerning  only  the 
secondary-school  teacher's  attitudes  towards  and  use  of  such  services  .3 

Questionnaire  recipients  were  5000  randomly  selected  secondary- 
school  teachers  of  urban  school  systems  of  2500  or  more  population, 
stratified  according  to  city  size.  Despite  the  follow-up  reminders, 

1-National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Research 
Division,  The  Secondary- School  Teacher  and  Library  Services ,  Research 
Monograph  1958-Ml  (Washington:  The  Association,  1958). 


2 Ibid.,  Foreword. 


3  lb  id  . ,  p  .  5  . 
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only  1,468  teachers,  29.4  per  cent  of  those  questioned,  responded.  The 
monograph  reader  is  warned  that  the  findings  of  the  study  "should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  with  caution  because  of  the  sizable  nonrespondent  group  which 
may  introduce  a  bias  in  some  of  the  results  Good  and  Scates  warn 

that  "the  results  may  be  completely  negated  by  the  cases  not  repre¬ 
sented"^  since  they  outnumber  the  respondents. 

One-half  of  teachers  responding  estimated  that  their  school  library 
contributed  extensively  to  the  instructional  program  of  the  school,  one- 
third  that  it  could  contribute  more,  and  the  remainder  that  it  served 
as  a  materials  centre  depot  or  that  they  did  not  know  how  it  served.8 

The  question  designed  to  determine  teacher  opinion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  library  revealed  that  only  38.6  per  cent  of  teachers  in 
all  teaching  areas  considered  it  essential,  27  per  cent  rated  it  impor¬ 
tant,  and  34  per  cent  considered  it  of  limited  or  of  no  importance  to 
the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching.7 

Teachers  generally  were  satisfied  with  the  services  given  by  their 
school  librarians,  yet  only  27.6  per  cent  reported  frequent  consultation 
with  the  librarian  when  planning  new  units  of  work;  another  33.1  per 

O 

cent  reported  that  they  seldom  or  never  did  so. 

Wide  variation  was  revealed  in  the  number  of  books  teachers  recom¬ 
mended  for  library  purchase  during  the  preceding  year;  the  median  was  5.9.^ 

^NEA,  op.  cit  . ,  p.  5. 

^Carter  V.  Good  and  Douglas  E.  Scates,  Methods  of  Research  (New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crof ts ,  Inc.,  1954),  p.  627. 

6NEA ,  ££ .  cit . ,  p .  8 .  7 Ibid . ,  p .  27.  8 Ibid . ,  p .  32. 

9 Ibid  . ,  p  .  25. 
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Occasional  or  frequent  use  of  the  school  library's  professional 
collection  was  reported  by  a  very  large  majority  of  teachers,  evidence 
that  the  school  library  was  trying  to  meet  their  needs  .  ^ 

The  school  librarian  cannot  perform  her  full  function  if  she  lacks 
full  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  type  of  curriculum  changes  the  school 
is  making  or  planning.  However,  only  37.6  per  cent  of  respondents  re¬ 
ported  that  their  school  librarian  was  a  member  of  the  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  .  ^ 

Respondents  believed  almost  unanimously  that  the  acquisition  of 
skills  in  the  use  of  library  resources  should  be  a  fundamental  part  of 
each  student's  education;  74  per  cent  of  them  reported  having  a  per- 

1  O 

sonal  responsibility  for  fostering  the  development  of  such  skills. 

Yet  for  only  one-quarter  of  them  had  instruction  in  the  role  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school  library  in  the  school  program  been  a  part  of  their 
professional  preparation,  either  as  a  definite  part  of  a  professional 
course  or  as  one  or  more  separate  courses  in  library  science. ^  A 
break-down  of  this  figure  into  subject-matter  areas  might  have  proved 
useful  in  revealing  information  about  possible  relationships  between 
the  professional  preparation  of  the  teacher  and  his  attitudes  towards 
the  school  library. 


■*-^NEA,  0£ .  cit . ,  p.  25. 
-*-3  Ibid  . ,  p  .  10  .  lb  id  . 


12 


Ibid  . ,  p  .  21  . 


Ibid  . ,  p  .  9  . 
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In  the  opinion  of  63.1  per  cent  of  respondents,  their  school 
librarian  was  well-informed  about  the  subject  matter  covered  in  class 
in  their  major  teaching  area.  The  remainder  either  considered  the  school 
librarian  not  well-informed  or  they  did  not  know . ^ 

The  major  users  of  library  services  and  materials,  the  teachers  of 
English,  social  studies,  and  science,  gave  the  greatest  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  library.  These  respondents  also  put  forth  most  effort 
to  foster  desirable  student  attitudes  towards  and  skills  in  the  use  of 
library  resources 

In  a  second  category  were  the  minor  users,  teachers  of  business 
education,  industrial  arts,  and  mathematics.  This  group  attached  least 
importance  to  the  library,  and  did  little  to  motivate  students  to  use 
the  library  or  to  build  their  library  skills. 17 

Potential  major  users,  teachers  of  art,  foreign  languages,  house¬ 
hold  arts,  music,  and  health  and  physical  education,  formed  the  third 
group.  Many  of  these  teachers  indicated  that  they  considered  library 
materials  important  to  effective  teaching , 18  but  a  good  number  of  them 
gave  low  ratings  to  their  own  libraries.  19 

The  above  categorizations  resulted  from  "comparing  the  responses  of 
teachers  in  a  given  subject-matter  area  to  several  related  quest ions  ." 20 
The  monograph  does  not  detail  the  design  of  such  analysis. 

l^NEA,  ctjd  .  cit . ,  p.  16.  10 Ibid  . ,  p.  25.  1  ? Ibid  . 

l^ibid.,  p.  13.  19  Ibid  . ,  pp .  14,  28.  20pbid.,  p.  25. 


. 
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The  import  of  each  question  must  be  gleaned  from  the  graphs  and  the 
tabulation  titles  in  all  but  two  cases,  for  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
is  not  included.  In  addition,  inclusion  of  the  evidence  by  which  the 
choice  of  questions  was  justified  would  have  been  helpful  to  monograph 
readers,  especially  to  non- library-oriented  persons. 

This  NEA  study  has  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  next  four 
studies  reviewed. 

The  Figueroa  Study.  In  1960  Figueroa  designed  a  study  to  discover 
the  use  made  of  school  library  services  by  Los  Angeles  senior  high 
school  teachers  and  the  reasons  for  nonuse  of  such  services  .21  it  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  "the  school  library  cannot  accomplish  its 
purpose  unless  the  teachers  are  aware  of  the  services  of  the  library, 
and  then  use  these  services  ."22  The  research  instrument  included  items 
on  only  those  library  services  actually  provided  in  the  respondent's 
school. 23  Respondents  were  asked  to  write  in  their  reasons  for  nonuse; 
an  unstated  percentage  did  not  do  so. 24  Among  reasons  given  for  nonuse 
were : 

(1)  The  subject  field  does  not  adapt  itself  to  library  use. 

(2)  No  need  to  use  the  library  because  of  the  subject  field. 

(3)  Students  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  library. 

(4)  Teacher  was  not  asked  to  use  the  library. 25 

The  number  who  gave  each  reason  would  have  been  useful  information. 

21celida  Figueroa,  "A  Survey  of  the  Use  of  High  School 
Libraries  by  Teachers  in  a  Selected  Number  of  Senior  High  Schools  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles,  1960). 

22  ibid  . ,  p.  3.  23  ibid.,  p.  2.  24ibid  . ,  p.  102. 


2  5  ib  id  . 
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A  weakness  of  the  instrument  used  is  that  one-third  of  the  questions 
(Numbers  6,  7,  8,  15,  18,  21,  22,  23)  begin,  "Have  you  ever  .  .  .?"  No 
time  duration  is  stated.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  thesis  that, 
in  analyzing  the  data,  any  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  who  during  fifteen  years  of  tenure  had  selected  ten 
books  for  purchase  and  the  one  who  had  recommended  an  equal  number  in 
one  year  of  tenure. 

The  fact  that  of  the  520  teachers  surveyed  only  263  or  50.6  per 
2  ^ 

cent  responded-  does  not  negate  Figueroa's  conclusion  that  "there  is 

a  great  need  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  role  of  library  in  their  teach- 

27 

ing  and  also  to  instruct  them  in  its  use." 

28 

The  Wheeler  Study.  In  1960  Wheeler  asked  the  librarians  in  each 
of  five  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  senior  high  schools  to  keep  for 
seven  consecutive  months  a  detailed  monthly  account  of  the  number  of 
teachers  using  the  library  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  used  it. 
Frequency  of  individual  teacher  use  was  not  tabulated. 

Wheeler  has  drawn  no  conclusions  because  analysis  of  the  data  re¬ 
vealed  a  different  pattern  of  usage  in  each  school.  The  only  uniformity 

29 

among  the  five  schools  was  limited  use  of  the  school  library. 

The  method  of  gathering  the  data  in  this  study  must  be  questioned 
on  several  counts.  First,  although  the  librarian-observers  were  not  to 


26 


Figueroa,  op.  cit . ,  p.  26. 
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Ibid . ,  p .  27 


2  8 

Anne  Wheeler,  "A  Study  of  Teacher  Use  of  the  Library  and 
Current  Practices  in  Motivating  This  Use  in  the  Senior  High  School 
Libraries  of  the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  City  Schools"  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1961) 
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Ibid . ,  p .  75 . 
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evaluate  or  judge  each  purpose,  even  a  simple  observation  has  in  it  some 

30 

interpretation.  Second,  "all  observation  is  a  process  that  takes  some 

31 

time  and  is  subject  to  error  in  the  course  of  its  occurrence."  Third, 
this  writer  questions  the  reliability  of  data  dependent  upon  observations 
to  be  tabulated  by  any  person  as  busy  as  a  school  librarian. 

The  Ducat  Study.  Those  specific  purposes  of  this  1960  study  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  present  study  were  "to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
use  made  of  the  library  in  three  secondary  schools,  .  .  .  and  to  isolate 
factors  affecting  or  explaining  patterns  of  library  use  among  teachers 
and  students. 

The  schools  included  in  the  study  were  three  co-educational  schools 

representative  of  the  numerous  accredited,  medium-sized  parochial 

secondary  schools  in  mid-western  United  States.  By  questionnaires  to 

students,  teachers,  and  librarians,  by  daily  use  forms  recording  actual 

library  use  during  a  typical  week,  and  by  personal  interviews,  data  were 

obtained  on  the  frequency  and  kind  of  library  use  during  the  year, 

attitudes  toward  the  role  of  the  library,  and  the  importance  of  library 

33 

resources  in  instruction.  Responses  were  received  from  2, 266, or 

93.21  per  cent,  of  the  2,431  students,  from  87,  or  80.56  per  cent,  of 

34 

the  108  teachers,  and  from  all  librarians. 


^Good  and  Scates,  £p.  cit .  ,  p.  661.  "^Ibid .  ,  p.  662. 

32 

Sister  Mary  Peter  Claver  Ducat,  O.P.,  "Student  and  Faculty  Use 
of  the  Library  in  Three  Secondary  Schools"  (unpublished  Doctoral  disser¬ 
tation,  Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Science,  1960),  p.  245. 

33  34 

Ibid.,  p.  13  Ibid . ,  p.  8. 
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In  the  main, library  resources  were  considered  of  utmost  importance 
in  achieving  their  teaching  objectives  by  instructors  of  social  studies, 
English,  and  religion?  of  considerable  importance  by  teachers  of  science 
and  home  economics?  and  of  some  importance  by  mathematics,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  art,  and  physical  education  teachers  .35  However,  great  variation 
existed  in  their  estimate  of  this  importance  among  teachers  even  within 
the  same  subject  area,^  and  among  major  users  within  a  single  school.-^ 
Moreover,  inconsistencies  appeared  between  the  individual  teacher's 
rating  of  the  importance  of  resources  and  his  use  of  them  or  his  motiva- 

O  Q 

tion  of  student  use.  These  variations  indicate  that  sweeping  generali¬ 
zations  about  subject  area  as  a  criterion  for  amount  of  use  that  will  be 
made  of  the  library  cannot  be  made. 39 

Ducat  deduced  from  the  data  that,  generally,  teachers  who  used 

library  resources  most  in  their  teaching  also  attached  the  highest 

40 

importance  to  them. 

Generally,  assignments  did  not  motivate  student  use  of  library 
resources  to  any  great  extent that  only  a  small  number  of  teachers 
used  those  resources  contributed  to  student  nonuse.  z  "The  school  li¬ 
brary  having  the  highest  percentage  of  faculty  use  also  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  student  use. "^3  Teachers  rarely  or  never  used  the  school 
library  for  their  own  study  during  free  time.  Their  reasons,  in  order 


35 

Ducat , 

op  .  cit . 

,  p  .  246  .  36  jHid  . 

,  P  . 

37  . 

3  7  lb  id  .  ,  p  . 

38 

Ibid  . , 

pp  .  246, 

255  .  39  jb id  .  5  p  t 

41. 

40 

Ib  id  . ,  p  .  3  6. 

41 

lb  id  . , 

p.  248. 

^■3 ibid  .  ^3  ibid  . 

,  p  . 

83  . 

' 
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of  influence,  were:  "(1)  lack  of  time;  (2)  not  convenient;  (3)  the 
library  not  quiet  enough;  (4)  already  have  a  semi-private  area,"^ 
Responses  indicated  that  inadequate  library  facilities  curtailed 
use  and  also  limited  type  of  assignment,  but  a  more  serious  limiting 
factor  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  library  collection  The  majority 
of  those  rating  library  materials  to  be  most  important  also  judged 

A  £ 

them  adequate;  of  those  rating  library  resources  of  little  or  no 
importance,  most  were  unable  to  judge  their  adequacy.^  Many  teachers 
were  not  familiar  with  the  library's  contents;  nearly  one-third  of  the 

AO 

faculty  in  school  A  knew  little  or  nothing  about  them .  °  Nor  were  they 
interested  in  improvement  of  the  collection.  The  proportion  of  teachers 
sharing  in  materials  selection  (56,25  per  cent  in  school  A;  45.71  per 
cent  in  school  B;  55  per  cent  in  school  C)^  was  much  lower  than  the 
76.9  per  cent  reported  in  the  NEA  study. 50  One- third  of  those  not  par¬ 
ticipating  stated  that  it  was  not  their  responsibility  .51- 

In  two  of  the  schools,  a  majority  of  teachers  held  no  opinion  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  instruction  in  library  skills. 52 

Responses  of  the  majority  of  faculty  in  each  school  indicated  a 
favorable  attitude  towards  school  librarians,  yet  teachers  were  often 
unaware  of  the  services  these  librarians  offered. 53 

^\)ucat,  op  .  cit . ,  p.  83.  ^Ibid  . ,  p.  74.  ^Ibid  .  ,  p.  54. 


^  Ibid  . ,  p  .  58  . 

^8Ibid  . 

,  p  .  53  . 

^  Ibid  .  ,  p  . 

84. 

50NEA,  op.  cit., 

p  .  20  . 

5-^Ducat , 

op  .  cit  . ,  p . 

00 

52 Ibid  . ,  p  .  87  . 

55  lb  id  . 

,  pp .  72, 

74. 
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The  major  hypothesis  that  teachers  make  only  limited  use  of  the 
school  library  was  supported  by  the  data,^ 

The  very  fact  that  many  teachers  feel  they  must  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  school  library  program  indicates  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  true  role  of  the  library  in  the 
school  or  their  position  in  the  library  program. ^ 

Although  the  conclusions  of  this  study  are  most  meaningful  to  the 
schools  involved,  and  there  are  probable  inaccuracies  of  some  answers 
to  the  questionnaire,  the  study  has  implications  for  all  administrators, 
teachers,  librarians,  and  teacher-education  institutions, 

The  Sisko  Study. in  1964,  Sisko  used  the  questionnaire  employed 
in  the  above  NEA  study  as  one  of  three  research  instruments  in  his 
study  to  "determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  status  of  school 
libraries  in  Alberta  ,  .  .  and  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses ^ 

Specifically,  the  NEA  questionnaire  was  used  to  discover  "some  of  the 
attitudes  held  by  senior  high  school  teachers  toward  the  role  of  the 
school  library, 

Response  to  the  questionnaire  was  obtained  from  665  (57.2  per  cent) 
of  the  1,163  teachers  to  whom  it  was  distributed  in  88  schools  in  82 
school  systems 

^^Ducat,  cq?  .  cit  .  ,  p.  95.  9^Ibid  . ,  p.  250. 

-^George  Edward  Sisko,  "A  Survey  of  Centralized  Library  Services 
in  Alberta  Schools  and  Library  Utilization  in  Senior  High  Schools" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1967),  p.  194. 

^  Ibid  . ,  p.  2.  5^Ibid  .  59  Ibid  .  ,  p.  22. 
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While  sixty  per  cent  of  respondents  reported  that  they  considered 
the  school  library  either  essential  or  important  to  effective  teaching, 
only  46.2  per  cent  rated  library  materials  in  their  subject  area  good 
to  excellent  Yet  75.4  per  cent  of  all  teachers  seldom  or  never 

planned  with  the  librarian  class  visits  to  the  library,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  all  respondents  seldom  or  never  consulted  with  the 
librarian  for  any  purpose.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  the  librarians,  deficiencies  existed  in  the  way 
teachers  used  the  library  in  their  teaching. ^2  Teachers  believed  that 
more  trained  librarians,  improved  facilities,  and  better  collections 
were  prime  needs;  52  7  per  cent  thought  that  their  school  library 
could  contribute  much  more  than  it  did  to  the  instructional  program. ^3 

Both  the  NEA  and  Sisko  studies  revealed  that  use  of  the  library  as 
a  study  hall  and  crowded  library  conditions  were  obstacles  to  teachers 
urging  students  to  spend  class  time  in  the  library.  However,  Alberta 
teachers  who  thought  that  students  had  ample  opportunity  to  use  the 
library  (19.1  per  cent),  and  those  who  believed  the  subject  did  not 
require  library  use  (21.86  per  cent),  far  outweighed  the  8.6  per  cent 
who  frequently  encouraged  students  to  use  the  library  during  class 
time  . 

Library  utilization  by  students  occurred  most  frequently  during 
the  lunch  hour;  there  was  little  chance  for  student  use  before  or 


60Sisko, 

op  .  cit . , 

p.  132. 

61 

Ibid  .  ,  p  .  158  . 

62Ibid.  , 

p.  157. 

63 Ibid  . , 

PP  • 

157,  162.  64Ibid.,  p.  146 
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after  school  except  in  schools  with  enrolment  over  two  hundred.  More 
than  70  per  cent  of  teachers  stated  that  students  could  use  the  library 
any  time  the  teachers  deemed  such  use  appropriate.  Yet  the  library 
served  as  a  study  hall  one-quarter  time  or  more  in  the  majority  of 
schools.  Sisko  concludes  that  this  contradiction  suggests  that  students 
in  the  library  for  study  hall  were  refused  access  to  library  resources 
Teachers  were  almost  unanimous  in  believing  that  gaining  effective 
library  skills  should  be  an  essential  part  of  every  student's  education. 
Nonetheless,  a  program  for  teaching  library  skills  existed  in  only  one- 
third  of  the  schools  in  the  survey. 88  Further,  only  eight  per  cent  of 
respondents  reported  that  their  professional  preparation  had  included 
any  instruction  in  library  use 

Major  users  of  the  school  library  were  teachers  of  English,  social 
studies,  and  household  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  of  business 
education,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages  regarded  library  materials 
as  relatively  unimportant  to  effective  teaching. ^8  Seventy  per  cent  of 
an  intermediary  group  (teachers  of  science,  vocational  education, 
industrial  arts,  physical  education  and  health)  indicated  some  potential 
as  library  users  for  they  encouraged  students  to  read  beyond  minimum 
curricular  requirements  in  their  subject  areas.  However,  in  their 
rating  of  materials  available,  in  frequency  of  giving  assignments 

65sisko,  o£  .  cit  .  ,  pp  .  125-7.  66qbid  .  ,  p.  156. 

6  7  lb  id  .  ,  p  .  135. 


68Ibid.  ,  p.  152. 
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requiring  library  usage,  in  their  estimation  of  the  importance  of 

motivating  students  to  use  library  resources,  less  than  one-half 

6  9 

responded  favorably. 

Although  teachers  of  art  and  music  were  included  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  category  to  which  they  belonged,  nor 
were  they  listed  in  the  distribution  tables. 
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From  the  evidence,  Sisko  was  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
school  library  in  the  schools  surveyed  was  little  more  than  a  resources 
accounting  centre,  not  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program.^ 
Consequently,  Sisko  made  these  recommendations: 

(1)  The  $1500  special  grant  (Chapter  I,  page  4)  should  be 
applicable  only  if  the  librarian  has  standing  in  at 
least  four  university  courses  in  school  librarianship , 
or  the  grant  should  be  increased  if  the  librarian  has 
standing  in  such  courses. 

(2)  Library  and  materials  instruction  should  be  mandatory  for  all 
prospective  teachers. 

(3)  For  teachers,  teacher-librarians,  and  administrators  in  the 

field,  library  in-service  projects  must  instruct  on  how  to 

72 

use  the  school  library  to  best  advantage. 


^Sisko,  o£.  cit .  ,  pp.  152-3.  ^Ibid . ,  p.  24. 

^Ibid.,  p.  202.  ^Ibid . ,  pp .  203-207. 
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The  Perkins  Study .  To  test  his  hypothesis  that  in  teacher- 
education  programs  the  school  library  is  neglected,  Perkins,  between 
1961  and  1964,  administered  to  a  total  of  4,170  college  seniors  in 
sixty-nine  United  States  teacher- education  institutions  representing 
thirty-eight  states,  three  rather  widely-used  tests:  Bennett  Use  of 
the  Library  Test,  Peabody  Library  Information  Test,  Feagley  Library 
Orientation  Test  for  College  Freshmen. 7^  jn  each  of  the  tests  some 
individuals  performed  well,  but  total  evidence  upheld  Perkins'  conten¬ 
tion  that  "prospective  teachers,  as  a  group,  cannot  make  intelligent 
use  of  library  facilities  74 

Perkins  admitted  that  the  three  tests  did  not  meet  all  the 
specifications  of  a  good  test,  but  they  were  the  best  available. 7^  The 
writer  wonders  why  Perkins  did  not  develop  new  instruments,  retaining 
the  excellent  areas  of  these  three  standardized  tests,  and  eliminating 
or  improving  upon  the  areas  of  doubtful  value.  However,  this  omission 
does  not  invalidate  the  findings . 

The  basic  recommendation  arising  from  the  findings  was  that  "if 
the  library  is  a  necessity  to  education,  it  is  also  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  program  that  will  allow  all  students  to  have  training  in  its 
use  Such  a  program  would  have  three  basic  parts: 

^-^Ralph  Perkins,  The  Prospective  Teacher 1  s  Knowledge  of  Library 
Fundamentals  (New  York:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  1965),  pp .  21-2. 

74Ibid.  ,  p.  193.  75  Ibid.,  p.  48.  76  Ibid.,  p.  197. 
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(1)  Administrators  of  public  schools  and  colleges  must  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  valuable  contributions  made  by  proper  use  of 
the  library. 

(2)  A  meaningful  course  must  be  made  mandatory  for  all  teachers 
in  all  curriculum  areas  . 

(3)  These  teachers  must  teach  their  students  correct  library  usage 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  curricular  areas 

The  Walker  Study. ^8  In  1965  Walker  gave  a  thirteen- item  question¬ 
naire  to  eighty-five  student  teachers  (thirty-four  in  English,  twelve  in 
social  studies,  sixteen  in  science,  nine  in  foreign  languages,  two  in 
business  education,  four  in  art,  five  in  physical  education,  and  one  in 
music)  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the  availability  and  use  of  library 
resources  and  services  .  Eleven  of  the  items  were  factual . 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  revealed  that  "student  teachers 
have,  at  best,  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  library  resources  available 
to  them  and  that  much  of  the  information  they  think  they  have  is 
incorrect ^  participants  in  the  study  regarded  the  library  as  an 
adjunct  to,  not  an  integral  part  of,  their  teaching;  their  concept 
of  how  library  and  librarian  could  help  them  in  their  teaching  was  very 

^Perkins,  oj)  ,  cit . ,  pp  .  196-7. 

78jerry  p.  Walker,  "What  Do  Student  Teachers  Know  About  Libraries?" 
School  Libraries ,  16:17-23,  Winter,  1967. 

Ibid  . ,  p,  18  . 
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limited;  none  saw  any  value  in  the  library  for  promoting  individualized 
instruction,  and  few  were  aware  that  the  librarian  could  help  them  as 
they  planned  teaching  units. ^  The  data  led  Walker  to  make  these 
recommendations : 

(1)  Teachers  must  have  instruction,  pre-service  and  in-service, 
in  library  resources,  services,  aims  and  practices;  in  using 
audiovisual  materials  and  equipment;  in  designing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  visual  aids  . 

(2)  Methods  courses  should  give  attention  to  using  the  multi- 
media  approach  in  instruction;  teachers  need  to  know  the 
particular  kind  of  job  each  medium  does  best. 

(3)  Student  teachers  should  be  required  to  spend  time  in  the 
library  of  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  library  and  librarian  and  their 

O  1 

role  in  the  school. 


8C*Walker,  op.  c  it . ,  p.  18. 


81 


Ibid  . ,  p  .  23  . 


II.  RELATED  WRITINGS 


Writings  on  the  role  of  the  library  in  the  school  stress  the 
importance  of  the  teacher  in  the  library  program.  Rossoff  states  that: 

[t  ]he  classroom  teacher  has  been  singled  out  as  the 
most  essential  element  in  the  success  of  the  school 
library  program.^ 

To  review  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school  library  would  be  neither  feasible  nor  requisite.  Careful 
selection  from  a  large  representative  sampling  of  the  literature  is 
sufficient  to  reveal  certain  identifiable  though  not  discrete  areas 
considered  by  leading  authorities  to  be  of  major  significance. 

These  are: 

(1)  Pre-service  and  in-service  library  education  for  teachers. 

(2)  The  teacher's  role  in  the  development  of  students'  library 
skills . 

(3)  Teachers'  knowledge  of  library  contents,  operations,  organi¬ 
zation,  policy,  philosophy,  and  services. 

(4)  Teacher  motivation  of  student  use  of  the  library. 

(5)  Teacher  use  of  library  resources  and  services  in  their 
teaching  . 

(6)  The  teacher's  role  in  the  acquisition  of  library  materials. 

(7)  Liaison  between  teacher  and  librarian. 

(8)  Teacher  recognition  of  the  role  and  status  of  the  librarian. 

■1-Martin  Rossoff,  The  Library  in  High  School  Teaching  (New  York: 

H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1961),  p.  8. 


- 
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Pre-service  and  in-service  library  education  for  teachers.  The 
contention  that  instruction  in  library  use  and  resources  should  be 
required  for  all  teachers  is  upheld  by  the  evidence  from  the  studies  in 
Section  I  above.  Eminent  authorities  agree,  too,  with  this  requirement. 
Williams  explains: 

.  .  .  modern  teaching  methods  necessitate  the  use  of  a 

wide  variety  of  materials  to  enrich  and  make  more  meaning¬ 
ful  the  learning  experiences  of  children  ....  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  the 
teacher  of  today's  children  must  be  a  specialist  in  the 
use  of  diverse  materials  in  all  fields  of  communication. 

Efficiency  in  using  instructional  media  presupposes  able 
evaluation  and  discriminating  selection  because  each  me¬ 
dium  makes^a  unique  contribution  to  a  specific  learning 
situation . 


Consequently,  teachers  must  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  such  know¬ 
ledge  of  materials  in  their  major  teaching  areas,  and  of  their  selection, 
evaluation,  and  use.  Furthermore,  states  the  American  Association  of 


School  Librarians  in  its  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs , 

[i]t  is  important  for  the  prospective  teacher  and  school 
administrator  to  acquire  during  his  professional  education 
.  .  .  [a]n  understanding  of  the  contributions  that  can  be 

made  by  the  library  program  and  staff  to  the  educational 
program  of  the  school,  [and][a]n  awareness  of  the  teacher's 
functions  in  the  school  library  program.^ 

The  fruits  of  such  knowledge  and  understanding  will  be  very  evident, 
Fager^burg  attests,  for: 


^Elizabeth  0. 
structional  Materials 
1961. 


Williams,  "Teacher  Education  and  the  Use  of  In- 
,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  12:104-5,  March 


5 


^ American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  Standards  for  School 
Library  Programs  (American  Library  Association,  1960),  pp.  67-8. 
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.  .  .  as  teachers  [present  university  students]  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  promote  library  use  among  their 
students.  They  will  seize  this  opportunity  as  a  vital 
challenge  if  the  library  has  been  made  for  them  the  vital 
heart  beat  of  their  own  college  days. 4 

Ersted  urges  that  such  instruction  be  supplied  at  the  graduate 
as  well  as  the  undergraduate  level. ^  However,  library  education  at 
either  or  both  levels  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
field.  To  supply  their  requirements,  in-service  programs  must  be  of¬ 
fered  .  ^ 


Until  teachers  become  acquainted  with  the  materials 
and  services  of  school  libraries  as  a  basic  part  of 
their  professional  preparation,  school  administrators, 
school  librarians,  and  school-library  supervisors  have 
the  responsibility  for  and  the  obligation  to  provide 
in-service  training  for  teachers  .  .  .  J 

Donald  G.  Emery,  writing  in  The  Nation  *  s  Schools ,  suggests  that 
the  administrator  needs  to  schedule  special  blocks  of  time  each  week 

g 

for  in-service  library  education  for  teachers. 


Dorothy  Spencer  Fagerburg,  "Future  Teachers  Learn  to  Use  the 
Library,"  Library  Journal,  84:2576,  September  15,  1959. 

^Ruth  Marion  Ersted,  "Standards  for  School  Library  Programs," 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Principals , 
43:7,  November,  1959. 

^Mary  Virginia  Gaver,  "Teacher  Education  and  School  Libraries," 
American  Library  Association  Bulletin,  60:71,  January,  1966. 

^Frances  Henne,  "Toward  Excellence  in  School-Library  Programs," 
New  Definitions  of  School-Library  Service ,  Sara  Innis  Fenwick,  editor 
(Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago,  1960),  p.  88. 

g 

Donald  G.  Emery,  "Show  me  a  Poor  Library — and  I'll  Show  You  a 
Poor  Educator,"  The  Nation's  Schools,  77:88,  March,  1966. 
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However,  Garber  emphasizes  that  one  type  of  program  alone  is 
inadequate : 

No  sane  educator  can  doubt  that  teachers  need  some 
kind  of  training,  both  pre-service  and  in-service, 
that  will  better  fit  them  for  teaching  their  pupils 
proper  use  of  the  library. 9 

The  teacher's  role  in  the  development  of  students'  library  skills  . 

Boswell  reported  Dr.  Johnson  as  saying,  "Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We 
know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information  about 
it  ."10  Trends  in  education  make  this  second  kind  of  knowledge  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  In  fact,  says  Trump,  "[t]he  success  of  any  educational 
program  depends  ultimately  on  the  degree  to  which  students  develop  skills 
and  responsibilitity  for  their  own  learning. "H  With  skill  in  the  use  of 
library  resources,  those  young  people  seeking  post-secondary  education 
will  have  a  headstart  on  those  lacking  such  skill;  those  entering  the 
labor  force  will  have  the  skills  required  to  pursue  self-education . 12 
Making  certain  that  students  gain  these  necessary  library  skills 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  faculty  member;  "all  teachers  share  the 


^Ethel  Garber,  "Teachers  Need  Library  Education,"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education ,  5:319,  December,  1954. 

^George  Birkbeck  Hill,  ed . ,  Boswell' s  Life  of  Johnson,  rev.  and 
enl .  ed .  by  L.  F.  Powell  (Oxford:  University  Press,  1934),  v.  II,  p.  365. 

•^J .  Lloyd  Trump  in  M.  E.  Miller,  "independent  Study  Centers; 

Their  Relation  to  the  Central  Library"  (reply  with  rejoinder),  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Principals,  50:154, 
"September ,  1966  . 

l^John  b.  Wilkins,  "Library  Instruction - Curriculum  Must," 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Princ ipals , 
43:130,  November,  1959. 
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responsibility  for  helping  students  to  learn  how  to  use  the  library 
tools  in  their  subject  areas  J 

The  unit  lesson  approach  to  teaching  library  skills  does  not 
interest  or  challenge  the  student.  According  to  Rossoff,  "[t]he  best 
type  of  library  instruction  arises  out  of  classroom  situations 
requiring  a  search  of  multiple  sources  ^  Os twald  agrees: 

The  acquisition  of  library  knowledge  [  should]  flow 
directly  into  a  class  activity  or  interest  so  that  it 
is  not  a  thing  apart  but  an  integrated  tool. -*-5 

The  foregoing  approach,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  attitudes 

of  the  individual  subject  teacher,  can  be  haphazard.  To  avoid  this 

danger,  Conant  stresses  that  principals,  teachers  and  librarians  must 

co-ordinate  their  efforts  at  incorporating  the  use  of  the  library  into 

regular  class  activities  Hence,  as  Schwilck  reiterates, 

.  .  .  teaching  students  advanced  library  skills  un¬ 

doubtedly  is  one  of  the  more  important  curricular 
tasks  of  the  faculty.  Throughout  each  of  the  .  .  . 

school  years,  faculty  must  specifically  design  li¬ 
brary  projects  that  enable  students  to  extend  gradu¬ 
ally  their  [library]  knowledge  and  understanding.-*-'7 


-^Dorothy  Roche,  "The  School  Library:  Each  Teacher's  Responsi¬ 
bility,"  Wilson  Library  Bulletin,  31:630,  April,  1957. 

^Martin  Rossoff,  The  Library  in  High  School  Teaching  (New  York: 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1961),  p  82. 

-^Venice  V.  Ostwald,  Improving  School  Library  Usage  (University 
of  Oregon,  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  240),  January,  1964,  p.  14. 

-*-^James  B.  Conant,  Recommendations  for  Education  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Years  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Education  Testing  Service, 
1960),  p.  31. 

-*-^Gene  L.  Schwilck,  "The  Library  Needs  the  Principal,"  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Princ ipals ,  50:9, 
January,  1966  . 
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Teachers*  knowledge  of  library  contents,  operations,  organization. 

and  services.  It  is  important,  and  the  librarian  should  expect,  that 

the  teacher  will  "know  and  keep  abreast  of  instructional  materials, 

18 

especially  those  in  his  own  school  library."  If  he  does  not  have 

knowledge  of  his  own  school  library,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  his 

own  teaching  field,  and  realize  how  its  work  leads  to  and  develops  from 

19 

his  own  work,  library  materials,  effort  and  expense  are  wasted.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  the  teacher  does  know  and  understand  what  the  library  has 

to  offer,  he  is  more  likely  to  become  enthusiastic  about  the  contribu- 

20 

tion  of  the  library  to  education. 

The  teacher  must  accept  great  responsibility  for  encouraging  his 
students  to  read  beyond  curriculum  requirements;  without  knowledge  of 
the  library,  he  cannot  discharge  this  responsibility. 

By  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  library 
programme  and  resources  in  the  school,  and  by  keeping  in¬ 
formed  regarding  availability  of  new  material,  the  teach¬ 
er  is  able  to  accept  responsibility  with  the  librarian 
for  seeing  that  students  have  the  library  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  for  class  work  and  to  help  them  become 
independent  in  the  use  of  library  facilities.^ 


American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  op.  cit . ,  p.  65. 
19 

Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  The  Teacher-Librarian  *  s  Handbook 
(Second  ed.  Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1949),  p.  5. 


Garber,  ojo.  cit .  ,  p.  320. 
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Canadian  School  Library  Association,  Standards  of  Library 
Service  for  Canadian  Schools  (Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1967),  p.  50. 
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Teacher  motivation  of  student  use  of  the  library.  "What  the  library 

22 

means  to  the  students  depends  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers."  The 
teacher  has  a  better  opportunity  than  does  the  librarian  to  know  the  in¬ 
terests  and  potential  of  his  students.  Consequently,  each  instructor 
must  assume  responsibility  for  encouraging  his  pupils  to  make  use  of  the 
library  especially  as  it  affects  his  own  teaching  area;  to  read,  listen, 
and  view  over  and  beyond  required  material;  to  explore  and  enjoy  library 


23 

resources.  Creative  assignments  must  be  designed  to  provide  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  the  library,  to  make  library  experience  rich  and  satisfying. 
With  the  whole  staff,  principal,  teachers,  and  librarian,  all  coopera¬ 
ting  ,  students  can  be  guided  in  "acquiring  an  artistic  and  cultural 
appreciation"  of  books,  pictures,  recordings,  films,  filmstrips,  art  ob¬ 
jects,  and  other  materials. ^ 

At  his  teaching  station,  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  have, 
on  loan  from  the  library,  a  supplementary  collection  of  reference  and 
collateral  materials  pertinent  to  the  topic  under  study.  "The  location 
of  the  math  collection,  for  example,  will  be  a  determinant  of  the  effec- 

ii26 


24 


tive  utilization  of  .  .  .  materials  when  they  are  needed. 


However , 
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Evelyn  S.  Bianchi,  "A  Study  on  the  Secondary-School  Library  and 
the  Classroom  Teacher,"  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  43:124,  November,  1959. 

E.  Buell,  "The  Library  and  the  JHS  Teacher,"  Clearing  House, 
36:365-6,  February,  1962. 

24james,  oj3.  cit .  ,  p.  549. 
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American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  op_.  cit . ,  p.  17. 
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National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  43:140,  November, 
1959. 
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such  a  collection  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  library;  the  wise  teacher 

2 

uses  it  to  encourage  further  student  investigation  of  library  resources. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  teacher  should  use  the  library  as  a  means  of 

28 

individualizing  instruction . “  All  students  can  be  challenged;  more  and 
more,  students  are  being  expected  to  investigate,  on  their  own,  problems 
of  interest  to  them  in  their  academic  fields. 

Taking  a  class  to  the  library,  or  urging  small  groups  or  individuals 
to  go  there  during  class  time,  are  both  good  ideas  if  the  visits  are 
planned  and  purposeful. 

Together,  they  [teacher  and  librarian]  .  .  .  should  assure 

that  pupils  learn  proper  skills  in  the  use  of  the  library  and 
well-fixed  habits  of  use,  including  that  of  reading  for  sheer 
enj  oyment . 29 

The  extent  of  teacher  motivation  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school  library  program, 
for,  as  Snyder  elaborates, 

[t]he  most  effective  motivation  of  student  use  of  the  library 
comes  from  the  learning  situation.  If  the  student  can  complete 
successfully  the  course  requirements  by  adherence  to  the  text, 
there  is  no  stimulus  for  him  to  use  the  library. 30 


American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  op.  cit . ,  p.  89. 

28 

Alice  H.  Robinson,  "The  School  Library:  Instructions  Partner," 
Library  Journal,  88:826,  February  15,  1963. 

?9 

Marvin  D.  Alcorn,  James  S.  Kinder,  and  Jim  R.  Schunert, 

Better  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (revised  edition;  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1964),  p.  212. 

30 

Louella  Snyder,  The  Second  Kind  of  Knowledge  (Syracuse: 

Syracuse  University  Press,  1964),  p.  7. 
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Teacher  use  of  library  resources  and  services  in  their  teaching. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  concepts 

of  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  required  are  not  meeting  the  needs 

of  this  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  school's  role  is  not  to 

indoctrinate.  Ellsworth  summarizes  the  present  needs: 

Students  need  to  learn  questions  as  well  as  answers. 

They  need  to  gain  experience  in  working  from  source 
material.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  draw  sound  conclusions 
from  raw  evidence.  And  they  also  need  to  learn  that  there 
are  some  questions  to  which  there  are  no  answers.^ 

They  need  superior  teaching,  and  "really  superior  teaching  cannot  be 

32 

done  in  most  departments  without  full  involvement  of  the  library." 

The  teacher  uses  the  consultant  services  of  the  librarian  to  help 

33 

set  assignments  which  will  trigger  the  kind  of  thinking  desired.  "Con¬ 
sulting  with  the  librarian  will  be  routine  for  teachers  in  preparation 

34 

of  course  units" — if  teachers  are  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  using 
library  materials  and  services  in  their  teaching. 

Furthermore,  the  library  can  contribute  to  the  professional  growth 
of  teachers  and  administrators;  today's  teacher  needs  to  make  use  of 
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Ralph  E.  Ellsworth  and  Hobart  D.  Wagener,  The  School  Library : 
Facilities  for  Independent  Study  in  the  Secondary  School  (New  York: 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  1963),  p.  76. 
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Robert  L.  Amsden,  "How  to  Use  the  Library  to  Improve  Instruc¬ 
tion,"  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals ,  45:227,  April,  1961. 
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M.J.  McCue  Aschner,  "Asking  Questions  to  Trigger  Thinking," 
National  Education  Association  Journal,  50:45,  September,  1961. 
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the  professional  collection  in  his  school  and  the  one  in  his  system. 

If  a  board  of  education  wants  to  have  a  faculty  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  trends  in  education,  up-to-date  in  its  think¬ 
ing,  and  able  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  new  developments,  it  must  see  that  professional  litera¬ 
ture  is  available  and  used. 35 

Rossoff  contends  that  "the  school  library  is  .  .  .  the  teacher’s 

3  6 

most  fruitful  source  in  the  enrichment  of  instruction."  Douglas 
agrees : 


Teachers  who  teach  with  and  through  the  library  are  en¬ 
riching  and  extending  interests,  making  school-work  vital, 
and  helping  their  pupils  gain  worth-while  skill  in  acquiring 
information  and  using  the  tools  of  scholarship . 37 

The  teacher’s  role  in  the  acquisition  of  library  materials.  The 

selection  of  materials  is  the  responsibility  of  qualified  teachers, 

38 

supervisors,  and  administrators,  working  with  the  school  librarian. 

Such  participation  is  vital;  "no  one  person  can  know  all  the  fields 

39 

and  make  knowledgeable  judgments  for  the  entire  library  collection." 

A  librarian  will  not  build  an  extensive  collection  in  a  section  if  the 


Margaret  E.  Nicholsen,  "The  Professional  Library,"  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  50:96, 

January,  1966. 
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Jack  McClellan,  "New  Roles  for  School  Libraries,"  Education, 
42:646,  October,  1965. 
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teacher  gives  no  indication  that  he  will  use  it  or  will  motivate  his 

students  to  use  it:  "the  library  collection  of  a  school  is  ...  an 

index  ...  of  the  relative  degree  to  which  each  department  utilizes 

40 

.  .  .  instructional  materials." 

Through  in-service  sessions,  the  teacher  should  become  familiar 

with  the  standard  tools  for  the  selection  of  materials.  In  addition, 

[h]is  professional  preparation  and  experience  provide 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  materials  in  his  field  and  of  the 
types  of  materials  appropriate  for  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  his  students  .  .  .  and  he  utilizes  every  opportunity  to 
examine  and  to  evaluate  materials  in  his  field. ^ 

Regular  weeding  is  essential;  each  department  should  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  with  the  librarian  to  evaluate  present  resources  and  elimin¬ 
ate  out-dated  and  no  longer  suitable  materials.  Plans  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  the  collection  or  to  meet  new  demands  can  then  be  more  wisely  ex¬ 
plored.  ^ 

Liaison  between  teacher  and  librarian.  In  its  new  standards,  the 

Canadian  School  Library  Association  asserts  that  one  requirement  for  a 

most  effective  library  program  in  the  school  is  that  teachers  work 

"closely  with  the  librarian  to  build  the  types  of  library  programme 

43 

suited  to  the  particular  schools  That  program  is  like  a  seesaw:  it 
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requires  cooperation  between  teacher  and  librarian  and  the  support  of 

44  45  46 

the  administration.  Amsden  and  Marland  agree  that  an  ongoing 
instructional  partnership  must  exist  if  the  movement  toward  quality 
of  education  is  to  accelerate,  if  any  lag  between  promising  concepts 
and  their  application  in  the  school  is  to  be  decreased. 

Differences  in  approach  there  will  be,  but  "a  working  relation¬ 
ship  can  be  established  ...  if  the  lines  of  communication  are  kept 
,  47 

open.8  A  primary  objective  must  be  to  build  an  atmosphere  in  which 

cooperation  can  thrive.  Clear  understanding  of  library  philosophy  and 

objectives  should  lead  to  shared  participation  in  the  enunciation  of 

48 

a  written  policy  statement.  Cole  points  out  that  cooperative  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  is  imperative;  without  it 
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the  library  program — and  therefore  the  students — suffer.  Mutual 

respect  for  the  professional  contribution  of  each  partner,  a  willingness 
to  discharge  responsibilities,  and  flexibility  are  requisites  if  teacher 
and  librarian  are  to  form  an  harmonious  team."^ 


The  AASL  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs  is  more  specific: 

The  teacher  keeps  the  school  librarian  informed  about 
curricular  changes  and  gives  advance  information  about 
class  assignments,  so  that  resources  are  available  in  the 
library.  Lines  of  communication  are  established  between 
teachers  and  library  staff  for  mutual  reporting  of  perti¬ 
nent  information  about  interests,  needs,  abilities,  atti¬ 
tudes,  achievements,  and  performance  of  students. 51 

Through  informal,  but  not  hit-and-miss,  conferences  between  the  librarian 

and  the  individual  teacher,  many  a  barrier  to  understanding  is  removed. 

Collective  wisdom  can  result  as  they  tap  each  other's  strengths,  each 

52 

gaining  stature  from  the  other.  Each  must  be  willing  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative;  a  cloistered  teacher  contributes  as  little  as  does  a  cloistered 
53 

librarian.  Ersted  in  1959  made  this  still  valid  summation: 
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The  degree  to  which  the  school  library  is  successful 
can  be  measured  by  the  cooperative  working  relationships 
between  teachers  and  the  librarian ,  ^ 

Teacher  recognition  of  the  role  and  status  of  the  librarian.  Much 
depends  upon  the  abilities,  attitudes,  and  personality  of  the  librarian;^ 
much  else  depends  upon  faculty  members'  recognition  that  the  librarian 
is,  first  of  all,  a  teacher  and,  second,  a  teacher  with  particular 
qualif ications--a  librarian,  a  fellow  professional  heading  a  department 
of  the  school. ^6 

The  teacher  who  has  learned  the  true  role  and  function  of  the 
library  will  recognize  that  the  librarian  should  be  a  member  of  each 
teaching  team.^  Membership  in  curriculum  committees  is  involved,  too; 
the  curriculum  today  provides  an  integral  place  for  the  materials 
specialist.  More  is  involved  than  just  knowing  what  material  is  avail¬ 
able,  finding  it  and  organizing  it;  the  librarian  must  keep  the  full 
range  of  learning  resources  always  in  the  middle  of  the  educational 

c  O 

picture  if  the  library  is  to  become  a  true  intellectual  laboratory. 

^Ersted,  op.  cit .  ,  pp .  6-7. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE 

To  achieve  the  general  purpose  of  this  study  as  set  out  in  Chapter 
I,  the  following  procedures  were  carried  out. 

I.  IMP L ICAT ION S  GAINED  FROM  EXISTING  LITERATURE 

Four  basic  decisions  with  respect  to  the  current  study  resulted 
from  the  review  of  related  research  and  literature: 

(1)  The  review  upheld  the  need  to  undertake  the  present  study. 

The  information  about  teacher  attitudes  and  practices  gained 
by  studies  in  the  United  States  and  by  an  earlier  study  in 
Alberta  warranted  further  research.  Differences  in  the 
specific  design,  purpose,  and  geographic  area  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  indicated  the  desirability  of  contributing  to  the 
existing  body  of  Alberta  data. 

(2)  The  related  studies  suggested  scope  and  direction  for  the 
present  study.  Specifically,  this  study  repeated,  with  modi¬ 
fications  suggested  by  the  review  of  related  writings,  other 
studies  conducted  for  similar  purposes  . 

(3) 1  Current  literature  revealed  the  desirability  of  including  in 

the  present  investigation  the  use  and  place  of  both  print  and 
non-print  materials,  professional  preparation  associated  with 
both  classes  of  materials,  and  the  role  of  the  school  library 


in  team  teaching  . 
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(4)  Review  of  the  literature  revealed  the  necessity  of  limiting 

the  scope  of  this  study.  A  more  comprehensive  study  relating 
to  the  entire  province  and  to  all  grades,  school  levels,  and 
subject  areas,  and  using  a  variety  of  instruments--personal 
interviews,  repeated  classroom  and  library  observation,  daily 
library  use  record  over  an  extended  period,  student  question- 
naires--in  addition  to  the  present  questionnaires,  would  be 
impractical  to  undertake  without  the  resources  available  to 
a  provincial  or  a  national  body.  Therefore  the  scope  of  the 
present  study  was  limited  as  described  under  "Limitations"  in 
Chapter  I . 


II.  STATING  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

To  identify  the  specific  objectives  of  this  study,  the  eight  main 
areas  of  the  problem  as  revealed  by  the  literature  (Chapter  II,  Section 
II)  were  analyzed.  This  analysis  resulted  in  the  statement  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specific  objectives  : 

(1)  To  determine  to  what  extent  teachers'  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  has  included  instruction  in  the  role  and  use  of  the 
school  library  facilities,  materials,  and  services. 

(2)  To  discover  how  teachers  assess  the  value  of  and  their  share 
in  the  development  of  students'  library  skills. 

(3)  To  ascertain  teachers'  knowledge  of  their  school  library's 
contents,  organization,  policy  and  philosophy,  and  operation. 

(4)  To  ascertain  what  value  teachers  place  on  school  library 
facilities,  materials,  and  services  in  instruction  and 


learning  . 
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(5)  To  ascertain  what  value  teachers  attach  to  the  presence  and 
adequacy  of  the  school  library. 

(6)  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  teachers  participate  in  the 
acquisition  of  library  materials. 

(7)  To  ascertain  teachers'  assessment  of  the  librarian's  role  in, 
and  contribution  to,  the  total  school  program. 

(8)  To  obtain  information  about  the  teachers  themselves:  age, 
sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  major  teaching  area,  por¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  day  spent  in  instructing  in  that  major 
subject  area,  and  years  of  professional  preparation. 

(9)  To  obtain  information  about  each  school  library  in  the  study: 
personnel,  facilities,  materials,  organization,  services,  and 
operation  . 

(10)  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  librarian's  involvement  in  the 
total  school  program. 

The  foregoing  objectives  were  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the  data- 
gathering  instruments. 


III.  TYPE  OF  STUDY 


Because  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  gain  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  present ly- held  attitudes  of  senior  high  school  teachers  towards 
the  school  library,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  survey  type  of  study. 

.  .  .  while  the  survey  approach  to  problem-solving  is  not 

essentially  forward-looking  in  and  of  itself,  it  may  in¬ 
deed  perform  an  important  function  in  providing  pertinent 
evidence  for  persons  who  are  forward- looking . ^ 


^Carter  V.  Good  and  Douglas  E.  Scates ,  Methods  of  Research 
(New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crof ts ,  1954),  p.  554. 
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III.  MEANS  OF  COLLECTING  DATA 

Examination  of  the  possible  means  of  collecting  data  resulted  in 
the  decision  to  use  the  questionnaire  method.  Reasons  for  the  decision 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  questionnaire  allowed  the  collection  of  a  wide  range  of 
data  by  a  single  type  of  device. 

(2)  Much  of  the  data  could  not  be  collected  by  observation  alone. 

(3)  The  time  required  by  the  interview  method  was  prohibitory. 

(4)  Because  of  the  greater  time  required  by  the  observation  and/or 
interview  methods,  use  of  the  questionnaire  method  permitted  a 
broader  sampling  in  the  time  available. 

(5)  The  type  of  information  sought  could  be  obtained  satisfactorily 
by  means  of  questionnaires. 

IV.  DESIGNING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 

To  collect  the  data  for  this  study,  two  questionnaires  were  designed 
one  for  teachers  (specific  objectives  1  to  8)  and  one  for  librarians 
(specific  objectives  9  and  10). 

Teacher  questionnaire.  Questions  of  a  purely  factual  nature 
(questions  1  to  9,  inclusive,  and  question  12;  Appendix  A,  page  164) 
were  structured  because  of  the  ease  of  answering  and  of  tabulation  of 
replies,  and  because  this  type  of  question  was  adequate  for  securing  the 
type  of  information  sought. 

Four  questions  (numbers  39,  47,  50,  51)  were  of  the  supply  type 
because  of  the  very  wide  range  of  response  possible,  and  because  a 
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structured  question  might  suggest  a  reply  not  otherwise  given,  or  it 
might  distort  the  response. 

The  remainder  of  the  questions  were  a  combination  of  the  struc¬ 
tured  and  the  supply,  or  open-end,  type.  This  type  of  question  was 
judged  most  suitable  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(1)  The  mode  of  response  to  a  structured  question  allows  results 
to  be  tallied  readily. 

(2)  Related  literature  and  studies  provided  the  classification 
of  practices  and  attitudes . 

(3)  The  opportunity  for  comment  on  his  practices  and  opinions 
would  allow  the  respondent  to  qualify  or  amplify  his  reply. 

(4)  The  combination  type  of  question  allows  a  qualitative  as 
well  as  a  quantitative  treatment  of  the  data. 

(5)  Although  the  use  of  multiple-response  questions  made  for  a 
lengthy  questionnaire  in  terms  of  number  of  pages,  it 
shortened  the  time  respondents  required  to  complete  the 
instrument . 

(6)  The  investigator,  recognizing  that  a  structured  question  may 
tempt  the  respondent  to  make  what  might  seem  to  be  a  more 
desirable  response,  designed  the  questionnaire  to  reveal  in¬ 
consistencies  . 

The  questions  were  grouped  in  sections,  not  by  subject  matter, 
but  by  type  of  question  and  response,  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of 
time  required  by  the  respondent  in  completing  the  questionnaire. 
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Library  questionnaire.  This  instrument  was  necessary  for  two 
reasons : 

(1)  It  obtained  answers  to  questions  about  school  enrolment, 
staff  size,  use  of  library  as  a  study  hall,  library  staff, 
library  hours  and  facilities,  selection  policy,  and  library 
involvement  in  curriculum  from  one  person  at  each  school, 
making  unnecessary  the  inclusion  of  such  questions  in  the 
teacher  questionnaire. 

(2)  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  li¬ 
brary  contents,  catalogue,  and  policy,  so  that  the  investi¬ 
gator  could  assess  the  state  of  teachers'  library  knowledge. 

Only  the  question  asking  the  librarian  for  self-evaluation  of  his 
or  her  success  in  orienting  teachers  and  administrators  (Item  VII, 
Appendix  B)  asked  for  comment.  However,  comment  on  any  item  of  the 
questionnaire  was  welcomed.  All  other  items  sought  purely  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  the  library  collection,  operation,  organization,  facil¬ 
ities,  services  and  personnel. 

Testing  the  questionnaires.  A  pilot  study  in  May,  1967,  first 
tested  the  ability  of  the  two  questionnaires  to  achieve  the  specific 
objectives  (pages  52  -  3).  Involved  were  thirty-six  teachers  in  senior 
high  schools  in  small  centres  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Edmonton.  All 
major  subject  areas  were  represented.  Respondents  were  asked  also 
to  evaluate  and  criticize  the  questionnaire.  On  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  responses,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  made  by  partici¬ 
pating  teachers,  a  number  of  revisions  were  made;  ambiguities  were 
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removed,  and  the  questionnaires  shortened.  A  copy  of  the  final  form 
of  the  teacher  questionnaire  and  of  the  library  questionnaire  appear 
in  Appendix  A  and  Appendix  B,  respectively. 

V.  SELECTING  THE  STUDY  POPULATION 

To  obtain  data  indicative  of  attitudes  of  all  teachers,  schools 
rather  than  individual  teachers  were  selected.  All  faculty  members 
of  each  school,  except  librarians  and  principals  who  did  no  teaching, 
were  included  in  the  teacher  survey  in  the  endeavour  to  secure 
representation  from  all  subject  areas  . 

The  eight  schools  (designated  in  this  study  as  Schools  A,  B,  C, 

D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  respectively)  were  selected  as  being  representative  of 
small  to  medium-sized  senior  high  schools  exclusive  of  those  in  large 
urban  centres  and  in  very  small  rural  centres .  Enrolments  ranged 
from  approximately  300  to  over  1100.  Schools  A  and  B  were  part  of 
the  same  school  system;  each  of  the  other  schools  was  the  largest 
senior  high  school  within  its  system. 

Schools  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  each  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  a  small  urban  centre;  schools  E,  F,  G,  and  H  were  public 
senior  high  schools  resulting  from  varying  degrees  of  centralization 
in  Alberta  counties . 

School  A  was  vocational;  school  E  academic.  The  other  six 
schools  were  classed  as  composite  from  the  standpoint  of  programs 
offered  . 

Table  I,  page  61,  summarizes  the  size  of  school,  the  study 
population,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  respondents  . 


. 
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VI.  COLLECTING  THE  DATA 

In  June,  1967,  the  investigator  delivered  the  questionnaires  to 
each  of  the  eight  schools  selected.  A  covering  letter  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  study  was  attached  to  each  questionnaire.  Nevertheless, 
believing  that  personal  contact  would  increase  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
sponse,  the  investigator  endeavoured  to  secure  permission  to  speak  to 
the  teachers  in  each  school  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  study,  to 
ask  cooperation,  and  to  distribute  the  questionnaires  personally. 

This  permission  was  not  obtained  in  schools  A,  B,  and  D.  In  each  of 
these  schools  the  principal  preferred  to  distribute  the  questionnaires, 
explain  their  purpose,  and  ask  his  staff  for  cooperation. 

On  subsequent  agreed-upon  dates,  the  investigator  again  visited 
each  school  to  collect  the  completed  questionnaires;  in  the  case  of 
schools  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  a  third  visit  was  made  to  collect  any  previously 
uncompleted  forms.  This  third  visit  was  fruitless. 

Final  returns  were  156  completed  questionnaires  from  70.27  per 
cent  of  the  222  teachers  in  the  sample.  Subsequent  examination  of  the 
responses  showed  that  two  were  unusable  (less  than  half  the  questions 
were  answered);  therefore,  the  results  of  this  study  were  based  upon 
154  returns,  or  69.37  per  cent  of  the  population  surveyed. 

The  percentage  of  returns  ranged  from  46.3  per  cent  from  school 
B  to  100  per  cent  from  each  of  the  four  schools  E,  F,  G,  and  H  (Table  I, 
page  61).  Such  divergence  of  response  does  not  support  any  assumption 
that  those  responding  were  truly  representative  of  the  total  study 


population . 
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During  the  first  visit  to  each  school,  the  librarian  question¬ 
naire  was  completed  by  means  of  personal  interview  with  the  librarian 
and  by  the  investigator's  own  examination  of  the  library  and  contents. 
Full  cooperation  was  received  from  each  librarian.  Figures  on  school 
enrolment,  faculty  size,  and  type  of  school  were  verified  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  principal  in  each  school. 

VII.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

All  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  have  been  organized  in 
tabular  form.  The  more  important  tables  have  been  included  in  the  body 
of  the  thesis  where  pertinent;  less  important  data  have  been  placed 
in  Appendix  C. 

Mechanical  means  were  used  to  assist  in  the  compilation  and 
analysis  of  the  data. 

Treatment  of  the  data  is  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Descriptive.  The  data  have  been  summarized  and  analyzed 
in  an  effort  to  reveal  clearly  teacher  characteristics 
and  teacher  attitudes  towards  the  role  and  function  of  the 
school  library  in  each  of  the  eight  areas  of  the  problem 
revealed  by  the  literature  (page  37) . 

(2)  Interpretive.  Analysis  of  the  data  has  attempted  to  iden¬ 
tify  factors  contributing  to  or  explaining  those  attitudes. 
Teacher  age,  sex,  length  of  teaching  experience,  major 
teaching  area,  and  professional  preparation  have  been  used 


as  variants. 


' 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  data  for  this  study  were  gathered  in 
June,  1967  and  pertain  to  the  school  year  1966-67.  Therefore,  all  con¬ 
clusions  and  generalizations,  unless  otherwise  stated,  relate  to  that 
school  year  . 


VIII.  TREATMENT  OF  DATA  FROM  RELATED  STUDIES 

The  obstacles  to  making  comparisons  between  data  from  the  related 
studies  and  data  from  this  study  were  recognized  (page  12).  However, 
where  comparison  was  feasible,  the  relevant  data  have  been  included  in 
pertinent  and  appropriate  sections  of  the  chapters  which  follow. 
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TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  SIZE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  LIBRARIANS  TEACHERS  RETURNS 

Number  Respondents  Number  Respondents  Percentage 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 


A 

348 

1 

1 

31 

22 

70.97 

B  1, 

170 

1 

1 

54 

25 

46.3 

C 

502 

1 

1 

31 

18 

58.06 

D 

533 

1 

1 

34 

19 

55.88 

E 

350 

1 

1 

14 

14 

100.0 

F 

275 

1 

1 

12 

12 

100.0 

G 

450 

1 

1 

25 

25 

100.0 

H 

395 

1 

1 

21 

21 

100.0 

.  schools 

8 

8 

222 

156* 

70.27 

*From  each  of  schools  A  and  B  there  was  one  unusable  return  (less 
than  one-half  of  questions  answered) .  Therefore  the  number  of  usable 
returns  was  only  154,  or  69.37  per  cent  of  the  study  population. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  TEACHERS 

In  this  chapter,  the  Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  are  described  with  respect  to  their  age,  sex,  years 
of  teaching  experience,  major  teaching  area,  portion  of  the  school  day 
spent  in  instructing  in  that  subject  area,  and  professional  preparation. 

I.  AGE,  SEX,  AND  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Age .  Although  the  greatest  number  (11,  or  31. A3  per  cent)  of  all 
female  respondents  fell  into  the  40  to  49  age  group,  the  mode  for  all 
respondents,  male  and  female,  was  the  30  to  39  age  group.  Table  II  shows 
that  44,  or  28.57  per  cent,  of  all  respondents  fell  into  this  category, 
the  median  age  being  37.91  years. 

Sex.  Table  II  also  shows  that  the  118  male  teachers,  77.27  per  cent 
of  respondents,  outnumbered  by  more  than  three  to  one  the  35  female 
teachers  reporting  (22.73  per  cent  of  all  respondents).  One  teacher  did 
not  answer  the  question. 

Teaching  experience.  The  distribution  of  respondents  by  length  of 
teaching  experience,  including  the  1966-67  year,  is  shown  in  Table  III, 
page  64.  The  mode  was  the  10  to  19  year  interval  (36,  or  23.37  per  cent 
of  all  respondents).  An  almost  equal  number  (35,  or  22.73  per  cent) 
fell  into  the  2  to  4  year  interval.  A  better  average  is  the  median. 


■ 
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TABLE  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


Age 

group 

Number  in 

group 

Sex 

Number 

Percentage 

%  of  all 
By  sex 

respondents — 

By  age  group 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

M 

7 

5.93 

4.58 

Under  25 

13 

F 

6 

17.14 

3.92 

8 . 6 

25  -  29  28 


M  26 

F  2 


22.03  16.99 

5.71  1.31 


18.3 


30  -  39  44 


M  39 

F  5 


33.05 

14.29 


25.49 

3.27 


28.76 


40  -  49  36 


M  25 

F  11 


21.19 

31.43 


16.34 

7.19 


23.53 


50  -  59  25 


M  16 

F  9 


13.56 

25.71 


10.46 

5.88 


16.34 


60  &  up 


M  5  4.24  3.26 

F  2  5.71  1.31 


All 


*  -k 


groups 


153* ** 


M  118 
F  35 


100.0 

100.0 


77.12 

22.88 


100.0 


*One  not  reporting. 

**MEDIAN  AGE — Male  respondents  =  36.42  years 

Female  respondents  =  45.05  years 
All  respondents  =  37.91  years 
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TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS 
BY  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


YEARS  OF 

EXPERIENCE 

Number 

RESPONDENTS 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1  year 

15 

9.74 

2-4  years 

35 

22.73 

5-9  years 

33 

21.43 

10  -  19  years 

36 

23.37 

20  -  29  years 

20 

12.99 

30  or  more  yrs. 

14 

9.09 

Not  reporting 

1 

.65 

TOTAL 

154 

100.0 

' 
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8.59  years,  almost  the  same  as  the  8.6  median  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  Alberta  teachers  in  1966-67."*" 

II.  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 

Most  numerous  among  those  responding  were  teachers  of  English  (22), 
science  (21) ,  social  studies  (21) ,  and  vocational  education  (22) .  No 
teachers  of  music  and  only  one  teacher  of  art  responded.  Table  IV  (Col¬ 
umns  8  and  9)  shows  the  distribution  of  respondents  by  subject  area  of 
instruction. 

Portion  of  school  day  spent  in  area  of  specialty.  A  very  large 
majority  (139,  or  92.05  per  cent)  of  respondents  indicated  that  they 
spent  at  least  half  the  teaching  day  in  their  area  of  specialty.  Only 
twelve,  or  7.95  per  cent,  reported  that  they  spent  less  than  half  their 
teaching  time  in  their  major  teaching  subject  area.  Table  XXXVI  (Ap¬ 
pendix  C,  page  177)  indicates  the  foregoing  distribution. 

III.  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 

Almost  half,  49  per  cent,  of  the  154  teachers  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  held  at  least  one  undergraduate  degree.  Another  42,  or 
29  per  cent,  had  completed  some  graduate  work;  seventeen  of  these  held 
a  Master's  degree  or  better.  More  than  one-fifth  (34,  or  22.22  per  cent) 
of  respondents  lacked  a  degree.  The  vocational  education  field  had  the 
largest  number  of  teachers  without  a  degree  (17)  .  This  phenomenon  can 


"*"J . E .  Wicks  and  T.F.  Rieger,  The  Alberta  Teaching  Force, 
September,  1966  (Edmonton:  The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  March, 
1967),  p.  22.'  ' 
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TABLE  IV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS 
BY 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  AND  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 


Under- 

2 

3 

grad 

Graduate 

Beyond 

Total 

Area 

yrs 

.  yrs 

.  Degree 

work 

Master' s 

Master' s 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Art,  .  .  . 

Business 

1 

1 

.  65 

Education 

2 

7 

6 

1 

1 

17 

11.11 

English,  . 
Foreign 

1 

14 

5 

2 

22 

14.38 

Languages 

Household 

6 

2 

1 

9 

5.88 

Economics 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3.92 

Industrial 
Arts  .  . 
Mathe- 

2 

2 

4 

2.61 

matics 

2 

10 

2 

3 

17 

11.11 

Physical 

Education 

6 

1 

7 

4.58 

Music 

0 

Science 

Social 

1 

1 

14 

4 

1 

21 

13.73 

Studies  , 
Counsel- 

1 

9 

7 

4 

21 

13.73 

ling  . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2.61 

Vocational 

Education 

11 

6 

4 

1 

22 

14.38 

Other  .  . 

1 

1 

2 

1.31 

No. 

14 

20 

75 

27 

16 

1 

153* 

100.0 

TOTAL 

Percentage 

9. 

15  13. 

07  49.02 

17.65 

10.46 

.65 

100.0 

*One  not  reporting 
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be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  vocational  education 
in  Alberta  is  in  its  infancy,  comparatively  speaking;  teachers  in  this 
field  have  not  yet  had  time  to  achieve  the  level  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  reached  by  those  teachers  in  the  long-established  academic  fields. 
Table  IV,  page  66,  summarizes  the  responses  to  the  question  about  years 
of  professional  preparation. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  the  school  library,  it  is  logical 

that  teachers  should  be  prepared  to  broaden  their  classroom  instruction 

through  the  use  of  the  library  facilities,  materials,  and  services.  Yet 

Table  VI  (page  70)  reveals  that  during  their  professional  preparation 

only  eight  respondents  (5.23  per  cent)  received,  as  a  requisite  part  of 

that  professional  preparation,  instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of 

the  school  library.  For  another  fifty,  or  32.68  per  cent,  the  topic  was 

treated  incidentally  in  some  courses.  The  majority,  95  (62.0  per  cent), 

received  no  such  instruction.  Sisko,  in  his  1964  survey,  found  that 

eight  per  cent  of  senior  high  school  teachers  sampled  had  received  this 

2 

instruction  as  a  requisite  part  of  teacher  education.  In  the  1958  NEA 
study  reviewed  in  Chapter  II  (page  23)  it  was  found  that  one-quarter  of 
respondents  had  been  given  such  instruction.  The  evidence  would  indicate, 
then,  that  the  teachers  in  the  present  study  were  more  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  integrate  the  school  library  and  classroom  instruction  than  were 
those  in  the  ten-year-old  NEA  study  or  those  in  the  Sisko  study. 

Courses  in  library  science  and  in  audiovisual  instruction  can  pro¬ 
vide  some  help  in  understanding  the  place  of  materials  in  instruction 


2 

George  Edward  Sisko,  "A  Survey  of  Centralized  Library  Services 
in  Alberta  Schools  and  Library  Utilization  in  Senior  High  Schools" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1967),  p.  135. 


-  '  '  1  Iat„a  Ulf, 
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and  learning.  Table  V,  page  69,  recording  the  number  and  percentage  of 
teachers  in  each  instructional  area  who  had  taken  a  course  or  courses  in 
library  science  and/or  audiovisual  instruction,  reveals  that  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  teachers  sampled  reported  courses  in  both  fields.  Five 
more  (3.27  per  cent)  reported  at  least  one  course  in  library  science;  a 
larger  group,  48  (31.37  per  cent),  indicated  that  they  had  standing  in 
at  least  one  course  in  audiovisual  instruction.  However,  again  it  was 
seen  that  the  majority,  63.4  per  cent,  of  respondents  could  not  report 
a  course  in  either  of  the  fields  of  library  science  or  audiovisual  in¬ 
struction  . 

Table  VI  (page  70)  reveals  that  teachers  of  English  showed  the 
highest  percentage  of  their  numbers  with  library  education  either  as 
a  requisite  part  of  professional  preparation  or  incidentally  treated  in 
some  courses  (Column  8) . 


VI .  SUMMARY 

Examination  of  the  tables  summarizing  the  data  on  characteristics 
of  the  respondents  in  this  study  reveals  that  the  typical  teacher  com¬ 
pleting  the  questionnaire  was  male,  almost  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
teaching  at  least  half  of  his  school  day  in  one  of  the  fields  of  English, 
social  studies,  science,  or  vocational  education.  He  had  had  more  than 
eight  but  fewer  than  nine  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  held  at 
least  one  undergraduate  degree.  Instruction  in  the  role  and  function 
of  the  school  library  was  not  a  part  of  his  professional  preparation, 
nor  did  his  university  years  include  any  course  work  in  library  science 


or  audiovisual  instruction. 
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TABLE  V 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  EACH  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 
REPORTING  COURSE (S)  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AND/OR  AUDIOVISUAL  INSTRUCTION 


dumber 

Reporting 

Respondents 

Reporting 

Subject 

Library 

Library 

Total  of 

neither  library  science 

Area 

Science 

AV 

and  AV 

Cols 

.  2,  3,  4 

nor  Audiovisual  courses 

Course  work 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Art 

Business 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

Education 

1 

1 

6.25 

16 

93.75 

English 

Foreign 

2 

5 

2 

9 

40.9 

13 

59.1 

Languages 

Household 

1 

3 

4 

44.44 

5 

55.56 

Economics 

Industrial 

1 

2 

3 

50.0 

3 

50.0 

Arts 

Mathe- 

2 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

ma tics 

6 

1 

7 

41.18 

10 

58.82 

Physical 

Education 

2 

2 

28.57 

5 

71.43 

Science 

8 

8 

38.1 

13 

61.9 

Social 

Studies 

Counsel- 

1 

8 

9 

42.86 

12 

57.14 

ling 

Vocational 

3 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

Education 

8 

8 

36.36 

14 

63.64 

Other 

0 

2 

100.0 

TOTAL** 

5 

48 

3 

56 

36.6 

97 

63.4 

(3.27%) 

•i* 

/V 

(1 ,96%)  * 

(31.37%)'' 

* 3.27  per  cent  of  respondents  reported  course(s)  in  library  science; 
31.37  per  cent  reported  course(s)  in  audiovisual  instruction;  1.96  per  cent 
reported  courses  in  both  library  science  and  audiovisual  instruction. 


**0ne  teacher  not  reporting. 


Of 
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TABLE  VI 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  EACH  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 
REPORTING  LIBRARY  EDUCATION  AS  PART  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 


LIBRARY 

EDUCATION 

Major 

not 

part  of 

incidentally 

required 

Teaching 

professional 

treated  in 

part  of 

prof. 

TOTAL 

Area 

preparation 

some 

courses 

preparation 

(cols.  5  &  7) 

No. 

7 

No. 

Yo 

No. 

7 

/o 

7 

/o 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Art 

Business 

1 

100.0 

— 

“  - 

— 

“  - 

Education 

10 

58.82 

7 

41.18 

-- 

-- 

41.18 

English 

Foreign 

9 

40.91 

10 

45.45 

3 

13.64 

59.09 

Languages 

Household 

5 

55.56 

4 

44.44 

—  — 

—  — 

44.44 

Economics 

Industrial 

4 

66.67 

1 

16.67 

1 

16.67 

33.33 

Arts 

Mathema- 

4 

100.0 

—  — 

“  — 

—  — 

*“  — 

—  “ 

tics 

Physical 

13 

76.47 

4 

23.53 

—  — 

23.53 

Education 

4 

57.14 

3 

42.86 

-- 

-- 

42.86 

Science 

Social 

14 

66.67 

7 

33.33 

— 

— 

33.33 

Studies 

Counsel- 

12 

57.14 

5 

23.81 

4 

19.05 

42.86 

ling 

Vocational 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

—  — 

“  “ 

50.0 

Education 

15 

68.18 

7 

31.82 

-- 

__ 

31.82 

Other 

2 

100.0 

__ 

-- 

— 

— 

*A11 

respondent 

s  95 

62.09 

50 

32.68 

8 

5.23 

37.91 

*One  respondent  not  reporting 
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CHAPTER  V 


TEACHERS'  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBRARY  FUNDAMENTALS 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  knowledge  of  an  agency  is  a  determi¬ 
nant  of  attitude  towards  that  agency.  Logically,  too,  one  can  assume 
that  unless  the  teacher  knows  the  contents,  organization,  services, 
and  operation  of  his  school's  library,  and  possesses  the  basic  library 
skills,  that  teacher  cannot  use  that  library  effectively  or  play  a  de¬ 
cisive  role  in  developing  student  use  of  that  library.  Similarly,  one 
can  assume  that  lack  of  library  knowledge  and  skills  will  interfere 
with  the  teacher's  integrating  classroom  work  with  the  library.  This 
chapter  discusses  respondents'  reported  knowledge  of  library  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  four  sections:  concept  of  modern  school  library  collections, 
knowledge  of  their  school  library,  library  skills,  and  attitude  toward 
use  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  system.  Section  V  summarizes 
the  data. 


I.  CONCEPT  OF  MODERN  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  COLLECTIONS 

The  modern  school  library  collection  consists  of  a  full  range  of 
both  print  and  non-print  materials — books,  disc  and  tape  recordings, 
pictures,  maps,  charts,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  films,  16mm  films, 

8mm  single-concept  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  transparencies,  microfilm, 
models,  dioramas,  realia — all  materials  which  can  facilitate  learning.”*" 


^"Canadian  School  Library  Association,  Standards  of  Library 
Service  for  Canadian  Schools  (Toronto:  The  Ryerson  Press,  1967),  p.  3. 
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The  responses  to  the  question  designed  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  senior  high  school  teachers  sampled  held  the  above-stated  concept 
are  summarized  in  Table  VII,  page  74.  Only  forty-eight  teachers 
(32.21  per  cent)  indicated  that  they  were  aware  that  the  modern  school 
library  should  hold  a  full  range  of  both  print  and  non-print  materials. 
Nearly  68  per  cent  still  thought  of  the  library  as  holding  only  print 
materials.  Table  VII  reveals  that  the  modern  library  concept  was  most 
common  among  teachers  of  English:  62  per  cent  of  this  group  held  that 
concept . 

It  could  be  expected  that  instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of 
the  school  library  would  include  information  about  the  types  of  mate¬ 
rials  expected  to  be  in  that  library.  Table  IX,  page  76,  supports 
the  contention  that  instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of  the  school 
library  in  the  total  school  program  is  a  predictor  of  awareness  of  the 
correct  concept  of  the  modern  school  library  collection. 

Similarly,  it  could  be  expected  that  courses  in  library  science 
and/or  audiovisual  instruction  would  increase  teachers’  awareness  of 
the  kinds  of  materials  to  be  included  in  a  modern  school  library  collec¬ 
tion.  Data  do  not  support  that  expectation  (Table  VIII,  page  75). 

II.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THEIR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Knowledge  of  the  card  catalogue.  If  a  school  library  is  to  provide 
maximum  service  to  students  and  teachers,  an  essential  library  key  is  a 
good  card  catalogue.  Knowledge  of  it  is  fundamental  to  library  usage. 
Table  X,  page  77,  shows  the  state  of  respondents’  knowledge  of  the  cata¬ 
loguing  of  the  materials  in  their  schools.  Approximately  64  per  cent 
(95  teachers)  knew  that  their  library  collections  were  catalogued  by 
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subject,  author,  and  title.  Almost  17  per  cent  admitted  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge;  a  slightly  larger  proportion,  18.79  per  cent,  thought  they  knew 
but  were  incorrect. 

Knowledge  of  library  collection.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
teacher  will  plan  to  use  materials  he  does  not  know  are  available  to 
him.  The  question  designed  to  ascertain  each  respondent’s  knowledge 
of  what  materials  his  school  library  collection  contained  listed  nine 
titles  of  reference  and  periodical  materials  commonly  found  in  good 
senior  high  school  libraries  and  representative  of  materials  useful  to 
all  subject  fields  included  in  this  study  (Item  12,  page  165  )  .  Whether 
each  title  was  available  in  the  library  of  each  school  was  learned  by 
means  of  the  library  questionnaire.  If  the  respondent  was  correct  on  at 
least  five  of  the  nine  titles,  he  was  classed  as  having  knowledge  of 
his  library’s  contents. 

A  large  majority  of  respondents  (70.78  per  cent)  revealed  that 
they  did  not  know  their  library's  contents;  another  7.14  per  cent  ad¬ 
mitted  they  did  not  know  (Table  X,  b,  page  77) . 

Although  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  respondents  could 
be  regarded  as  having  reasonable  knowledge  of  school  library  contents, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  them  reported  that  they  rated  highly  the  need 
for  a  teacher  to  have  full  knowledge  of  his  library's  holdings,  at  least 
in  his  subject  specialization  (Table  XI,  page  77).  The  one  person  who 
disagreed  contended  that  it  was  the  librarian’s,  not  the  teacher's,  duty 
to  gain  such  knowledge. 

Knowledge  of  policy  statement.  Of  great  value  to  a  school  is  a 
written  statement  of  policy  and  procedures  for  the  selection  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  library  materials,  especially  if  it  has  been  developed  and 
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TABLE  VII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  THEIR  CONCEPT  OF  A  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY  COLLECTION  AND  BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 


Major 

Teaching  Area 

Believe 

Library  Collection  Should  Contain 

Print  materials  Print  &  non- 

print  materials 

Number 

percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

Art 

-- 

1 

100.0 

Business  Education 

10 

62.5 

6 

37.5 

English 

8 

38.1 

13 

61.9 

Foreign  Languages 

8 

88.89 

1 

11.11 

Household  Economics 

4 

66.67 

2 

33.33 

Industrial  Arts 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

Mathematics 

12 

70.59 

5 

29.41 

Physical  Education 

6 

85.71 

1 

14.29 

Science 

15 

78.95 

4 

21.05 

Social  Studies 

13 

61.9 

8 

38.1 

Counselling 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

Vocational  Education 

18 

81.82 

4 

18.18 

Other 

2 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL* 

101 

67.79 

48 

32.21 

*Five  not  reporting. 
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TABLE  VIII 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  THEIR  CONCEPT  OF  A 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  COLLECTION  BY  COURSES  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
AND/OR  AUDIOVISUAL  INSTRUCTION 


Course(s) 

Library 

materials 

should  be 

TOTAL 

Books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and 
periodicals 

Full  range 
of  print 
materials 

Full  range  of 
print  &  non¬ 
print  mat'  Is 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Library  science 

No. 

3 

1 

1 

5 

% 

60.0 

20.0 

20.0 

100.0 

AV  instruction 

No. 

24 

7 

16 

47 

1 

51.06 

14.9 

34.04 

100.0 

Both 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

Y 

/o 

-- 

33. 33 

66.67 

100.0 

Neither 

No. 

56 

9 

29 

94 

% 

59.58 

9.57 

30.85 

100.0 

All  respondents* 

No. 

83 

18 

48 

149 

% 

55.7 

12.08 

32.22 

100.0 

*Five  not  reporting. 
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TABLE  IX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  THEIR  CONCEPT  OF  A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
COLLECTION  AND  BY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ROLE 
AND  FUNCTION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


Instruction  in 

Believe  Library  Collection 

Should  Be 

role  &  function 
of  the  school 

Print 

materials 

Print  &  non- 

print  materials 

library 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Not  part  of 

professional 

preparation 

66 

71.74 

26 

28.26 

Incidentally 
treated  in  some 

courses 

31 

63.27 

18 

36.73 

A  required  part  of 

professional 

preparation 

4 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

All  respondents* 

101 

67.79 

48 

32.21 

*Five  not  reporting. 

(A  comparison  of  columns  2  and  4,  or  of  columns  3  and  5,  indicates 
that  increase  in  the  proportion  of  respondents  holding  correct  concept 
bears  a  positive  relationship  to  increase  in  instruction  in  the  role  and 
function  of  the  school  library.) 
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TABLE  X 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THEIR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


Question 

Knew 

Admitted 
not  knowing 

Thought  they 
knew,  but  did  not 

TOTAL 

No.  Z 

No.  Z 

No.  Z 

No.  Z 

(1) 

(2)  (3) 

(4)  (5) 

(6)  (7) 

(8)  (9) 

a.  How  library 
collection 
catalogued 

95  63.76 

26  17.45 

28  18.79 

149*  100.0 

b.  What  is  in 
the  library 
collection** 

34  22.08 

11  7.14 

109  70.78 

154  100.0 

c.  Does  school 
have  written 
statement  of 
policy 

31  20.53 

62  41.06 

58  38.41 

151 -  100.0 

*Five  not  reporting.  *Three  not  reporting. 


**If  respondent  was  correct  on  at  least  5  of  the  9  publications 
listed  in  question  12  (Appendix  A),  he  was  classed  as  'knowing1  his 
school  library's  contents. 


TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  NEED  FOR  THEIR  FULL  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
LIBRARY'S  HOLDINGS  IN  SUBJECT  SPECIALIZATION 


Attitude 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Agreed  strongly 

108 

70.13 

Agreed,  but  with  some 
reservations 

45 

29.22 

Disagreed 

1 

.  65 

TOTAL 

154 

100.0 
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enunciated  as  a  result  of  full-staff  discussion  of  the  educational 
importance  to  young  people  of  the  rights  to  read,  to  listen,  to  view, 
and  to  inquire;  of  the  problem  of  censorship,  and  of  the  objectives 
and  criteria  of  selection.  Slightly  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  stated  that  they  did  not  know  whether  such  a  policy  statement 
existed;  21  per  cent  said  it  did  not  exist;  38.41  per  cent  believed 
that  their  school  had  enunciated  a  policy  statement  (Table  X,  c,  page  77). 
Data  from  the  library  questionnaire  revealed  that  seven  of  the  eight 
librarians  stated  that  their  school  had  no  such  statement;  the  eighth 
reported  that  if  such  a  policy  enunciation  existed  she  was  not  aware 
of  it.  In  an  interview  with  the  principal  of  that  eighth  school,  the 
investigator  learned  that  the  school  had  no  written  statement  of  policy 
and  procedures  for  materials  selection. 

The  above  evidence  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  policy  statement  is 
consistent  with  data  obtained  from  answers  to  the  open-end  question 
requesting  the  teacher  to  name  the  authority  responsible  for  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  materials  he  recommends  for  school  library  purchase.  Table  XII 
summarizes  these  data.  The  wide  divergence  of  response  suggests  a  general 
uncertainty  about  the  placement  of  responsibility  for  final  approval  of 
selections.  The  author’s  interviews  with  the  librarian  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  in  each  school  gained  information  that  in  all  schools  except  schools 
D  and  E  the  principal  held  this  responsibility.  In  school  D  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  in  school  E  the  assistant-superintendent,  held  this  author¬ 


ity. 
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TABLE  XII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  AUTHORITY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  FINAL 
APPROVAL  OF  MATERIALS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  PURCHASE 


Au thority 
named  by 

SCHOOL 

Total 

Reporting 

Respondent 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No. 

7 

/o 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Principal*  *  ' 

26.32 

4.35 

22.22 

5.26 

21.43 

33.33 

8.7 

47.06 

27 

19.01 

School  Board  • 

15.79 

17.39 

16.67 

26.32 

-- 

34.78 

5.88 

24 

16.9 

Superintendent 

5.26 

4.35 

5.56 

63.16 

21.43 

11.11 

4.34 

11.77 

21 

14.79 

Librarian.  •  • 

5.26 

39.13 

5.56 

-- 

-- 

11.11 

-- 

-- 

12 

8.45 

Teacher.  .  .  . 

5.26 

-- 

5.56 

5.26 

-- 

-- 

13.04 

-- 

6 

4.23 

Scho8h?£e  •  • 

10.53 

2 

1.41 

Dept.  Head  *  * 

-- 

13.04 

11.11 

-- 

16.67 

-- 

-- 

-- 

6 

4.23 

Asst . Principal 

-- 

-- 

16.67 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4.35 

-- 

4 

2.82 

Principal  and 
Librarian*  • 

7.14 

_  _ 

4.35 

_  __ 

2 

1.41 

Principal  and 
Board  .  .  . 

5.26 

—  — 

_  _ 

_  _ 

7.14 

_  _ 

8.7 

5.88 

5 

3.52 

Library 

Consultant  . 

10.52 

4.35 

3 

2.11 

Regional  Li¬ 
brary  Board 

8.7 

—  _ 

2 

1.41 

Principal  and 
Teachers  .  . 

..  — 

_  _ 

o.  — 

5.26 

7.14 

_  _ 

—  _ 

—  — 

2 

1.41 

Library 

Committee 

7.14 

_  _ 

—  _ 

—  — 

1 

.7 

Teacher  and 
Librarian 

7.14 

11.11 

—  — 

—  — 

2 

1.41 

Principal  and 
Superintendent 

_  _ 

_  _ 

5.55 

_  _ 

7.15 

_  _ 

_  _ 

—  — 

2 

1.41 

Librarian, prin 
and  Supt. 

—  _ 

_  _ 

5.55 

_  _ 

7.15 

_  _ 

_  _ 

2 

1.41 

Librarian, prin 
&  Consultant 

5.26 

_  _ 

1 

.7 

None  needed.  . 

-- 

4.35 

__ 

1 

.7 

Do  not  know*  • 

10.53 

13.04 

5.55 

-- 

-- 

33.33 

13.04 

29.41 

17 

11.97 

TOTAL  7o 

LOO .  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  report¬ 
ing 

19 

23 

18 

19 

14 

9 

23 

17 

142 

Not  reporting 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

12 

TOTAL  NO. 

|  21 

24 

18 

19 

14 

12 

25 

21 

154 

• 

, 

« 
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III.  LIBRARY  SKILLS 

Each  school  in  the  study  had  a  centralized  library.  However,  the 
mere  presence  of  a  library,  or  a  few  guided  tours  or  library  lessons, 
will  not  mean  development  of  students’  library  skills.  It  is  false  to 
assume  that  telling  a  student  something  about  the  library  will  result 
in  any  real  interest  in  the  library  and  how  to  use  it.  Equally  false 
are  the  twin  assumptions  that  (a)  a  unit  in  a  specific  course  of  study 
can  provide  the  necessary  training  and  practice  to  build  good  library 
skills,  and  (b)  that  the  librarian  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  ensur¬ 
ing  that  students  become  skilled  library  users.  Teachers  and  librarians 
must  work  together  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  carefully  thought-out  program 
designed  both  to  foster  the  students’  desire  and  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  their  library  skills. 

A  large  majority  of  teachers  (85.43  per  cent)  reported  that  they 
believed  that  full  training  in  the  use  of  library  resources  should  be  a 
part  of  each  student's  education.  Another  5.3  per  cent  were  uncertain 
(Table  XIII,  page  82).  The  percentage  of  respondents  believing  that 
library  skills  are  essential  to  all  students  was  high  in  every  subject 
area.  The  major  reason  given  by  the  nine  per  cent  who  disagreed  was 
that  only  some  minimal  training  might  be  necessary;  the  other  reason 
offered  was  that  such  training  was  unnecessary  if  the  card  catalogue 
system  was  clear.  Both  reasons  indicate  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
variety  and  sophistication  of  library  skills  required  before  it  can  be 
said  that  a  student  knows  how  to  use  a  library’s  resources. 

Sharing  responsibility  for  the  development  of  students'  library 
skills  gained  only  slightly  less  acceptance.  Among  the  approximately 


' 
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one-fifth  in  opposition  (Table  XIV,  page  83)  three  reasons  for  disagree¬ 
ment  were  expressed: 

(1)  It  is  the  librarian's  responsibility  to  develop  these  skills. 

(2)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  English  teachers  to  teach  these  skills. 

(3)  Such  responsibility  is  not  applicable  to  every  subject  area. 
That  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  teachers  acknowledged  a  share  in 

the  responsibility  for  developing  students'  library  skills  as  part  of 
the  educational  program  makes  it  important  to  examine  the  evidence  to 
see  how  well  prepared  the  teachers  were  for  the  task. 

More  than  62  per  cent  of  respondents  had  received,  as  part  of 
their  professional  preparation,  no  instruction  in  the  role  and  function 
of  the  school  library  (Table  VI,  page  70).  Data  in  Table  X,  page  77, 
show  that  almost  78  per  cent  of  teachers  did  not  know  their  library's 
contents . 

It  is  also  important  to  inquire  how  well  developed  are  the  teachers' 

own  library  skills.  Table  XV,  page  84>  summarizes  responses  to  three 

questions  designed  to  reveal  the  state  of  development  of  three  basic 

skills.  Knowing  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue  is  fundamental  to  library 

usage.  One  in  three  respondents  could  not  show  a  student  how  to  use 

that  catalogue.  The  Pleaders'  Guide  is  a  library  tool  used  by  all  types 

and  ages  of  people.  Perkins  found  that  "more  than  one  out  of  three 

could  not  interpret  the  entry;  almost  one  out  of  five  did  not  know  the 

name  of  the  magazine;  and  over  one-half  did  not  know  the  general  subject 
2 

matter."  In  the  present  study,  less  than  one-third  thought  they  could 


2 

Ralph  Perkins,  The  Prospective  Teacher ' s  Knowledge  of  Library 
Fundamentals  (New  York:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  1965),  p.  65. 
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TABLE  XIII 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  REPORTING  ATTITUDE  ON  TRAINING  IN  USE 
OF  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  AS  PART  OF  EDUCATION  OF  ALL  STUDENTS, 

BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 


Major 

Teaching 

Area 

Should  be  part 
of  education  of 
all  students 

Should  not  be 
part  of  education 
of  all  students 

Un¬ 

cer¬ 

tain 

Total 

Reporting 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Art 

1 

100.0 

-- 

1 

100.0 

Business  Education 

14 

87.5 

2 

12.5 

-- 

-- 

16 

100.0 

English 

20 

90.91 

1 

4.54 

1 

4.5^ 

22 

100.0 

Foreign  Languages 

7 

77.78 

1 

11.11 

1 

11.11 

9 

100.0 

Household  Economics 

6 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

6 

100.0 

Industrial  Arts 

4 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

100.0 

Mathematics 

11 

68.75 

4 

25.0 

1 

6.25 

16 

100.0 

Physical  Education 

7 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

7 

100.0 

Science 

18 

85.72 

1 

4.76 

2 

9.52 

21 

100.0 

Social  Studies 

15 

71.43 

5 

23.81 

1 

4.76 

21 

100.0 

Counselling 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

-- 

-- 

4 

100.0 

Vocational  Education 

21 

95.46 

1 

4.54 

-- 

-- 

22 

100.0 

Other 

2 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

100.0 

All  respondents* 

129 

85.43 

14 

9.27 

8 

5.3 

151 

100.0 

*Three  not  reporting. 
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TABLE  XIV 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  REPORTING  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  FOSTERING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  SKILLS, 

BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 


Major 

Teaching 

Have  personal 
responsibility 

Have  no  personal 
responsibility 

Total 

Reporting 

Area 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Art 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

Business  Education 

14 

82.35 

3 

17.65 

17 

100.0 

English 

21 

95.46 

1 

4.54 

22 

100.0 

Foreign  Languages 

6 

66.67 

3 

33.33 

9 

100.0 

Household  Economics 

4 

66 . 67 

2 

33.33 

6 

100.0 

Industrial  Arts 

4 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

4 

100.0 

Mathematics 

13 

76.47 

4 

23.53 

17 

100.0 

Physical  Education 

4 

57.14 

3 

42.86 

7 

100.0 

Science 

15 

71.43 

6 

28.57 

21 

100.0 

Social  Studies 

18 

90.0 

2 

10.0 

20 

100.0 

Counselling 

3 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

3 

100.0 

Vocational  Education 

17 

77.27 

5 

22.73 

22 

100.0 

Other 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

2 

100.0 

All  respondents* 

121 

80.13 

30 

19.87 

151 

100.0 

*Three  not  reporting. 


' 
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TABLE  XV 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  LIBRARY  SKILLS 


SKILL 

Yes,  could 
demonstrate 

No,  could 
not  demonstrate 

Uncertain 

Total 

Reporting 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

No.  7o 

(1) 

(2)  (3) 

(4)  (5) 

(6)  (7) 

(8)  (9) 

Use  of  the  card 
catalogue 

106  68.03 

22  14.29 

26  16.88 

154  100.0 

Use  of  the 
Readers’  Guide 

48  32.65 

55  37.42 

44  29.93 

147*  100.0 

Knowledge  of 
Dewey  numbers 
for  subject 
specialization 

41  27.89 

72  48.98 

34  23.13 

147*  100.0 

''Seven  not  reporting 


' 
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demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Readers'  Guide.  Even  fewer,  only  41  (27.89 

per  cent)  stated  that  they  knew  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  num¬ 
bers  for  their  subject  specialization.  Familiarity  with  the  category 
of  his  major  field  of  study  must  bear  a  close  relation  to  a  teacher's 
success  in  discharging  his  responsibility  to  help  develop  students' 
library  skills. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  nature  of  this  study  dictated  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  teachers'  'yes'  or  'no'  responses.  Exact  determination  of  teach¬ 
ers'  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals  requires  a  very  detailed  study, 
a  subject  for  further  research. 

The  summary  of  data  on  teachers'  library  knowledge  and  skills  in 
Table  XVI  does  not  show  that  in  any  major  teaching  area  teachers  with 
knowledge  and  skills  consistently  outnumbered  those  without  such  abili¬ 
ties.  That  English  teachers  should  rank  highest  (70  per  cent)  was  to 
be  expected;  library  information  is  part  of  the  high  school  English 
curriculum.  Teachers  of  social  studies  ranked  a  fairly  close  second. 

In  general,  the  evidence  shows  that  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals 
is  weakest  in  three  areas:  knowledge  of  the  library's  holdings,  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  Readers'  Guide,  and  familiarity  with  the  Dewey  numbers 
in  teacher's  area  of  specialization. 

Nor  is  there  any  definite  correlation  apparent  between  teachers' 
library  knowledge  and  skills  and  their  age,  sex,  or  years  of  teaching 
experience  (Tables  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  pages  178-9).  However,  knowledge 
of  library  fundamentals  appeared  to  increase  with  level  of  university 
education  until  Master's  level  was  passed  (Table  XXXIX,  page  180). 

Table  XVII  (page  87)  reveals  that,  generally,  the  percentage  of 
teachers  with  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals  increases  with  the 
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TABLE  XVI 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS'  LIBRARY  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS, 

BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 


Teaching 

Area 

/V 

Knowledge 
of  how 
library 
catalogued 

Knowledge 

of 

library' s 
contents 

Skill  in 
use  of 
card 

catalogue 

Skill  in 
use  of 
Readers' 
Guide 

Skill  in 
use  of 
Dewey 
numbers 

All 

knowledge 

and 

skills 

No.  % 

No.  °/Q 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  Yo 

(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Art 

Y 

1 

100.0 

1 

20.0 

N 

-- 

-- 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

4 

80.0 

Business 

Y 

9 

56.25 

2 

11.76 

12 

70.59 

1 

6.67 

5 

31.25 

29 

35.8 

Education 

N 

7 

43.75 

15 

88.24 

5 

29.41 

14 

93.32 

11 

68.75 

52 

64.2 

English 

Y 

18 

90.92 

8 

36.36 

22 

100.0 

17 

77.27 

12 

54.55 

77 

70.0 

N 

4 

9.08 

14 

63.64 

-- 

-- 

5 

22.73 

10 

45.45 

33 

30.0 

Foreign 

Y 

7 

77.78 

2 

22.22 

7 

77.78 

4 

44 . 4-4 

2 

22.22 

22 

48.89 

Languages 

N 

2 

22.22 

7 

77.78 

2 

22.22 

5 

55.56 

7 

77.78 

23 

51.11 

Household 

Y 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.67 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.67 

-- 

8 

26.67 

Economics 

N 

3 

50.0 

5 

83.33 

3 

50.0 

5 

83.33 

6 

100.0 

22 

73.33 

Industrial 

Y 

4 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

2 

50.0 

-- 

-- 

1 

25.0 

7 

35.0 

Arts 

N 

-- 

-- 

4 

100.0 

2 

50.0 

4 

100.0 

3 

75.0 

13 

65.0 

Mathematicj 

Y 

10 

58.82 

4 

23.53 

9 

52.94 

-- 

3 

18.75 

26 

31.33 

N 

7 

41.18 

13 

76.47 

8 

47.06 

16 

100.0 

13 

81.25 

57 

68.67 

Physical 

Y 

4 

66.67 

2 

28.57 

5 

71.43 

1 

14.29 

1 

14.29 

13 

38.24 

Education 

N 

2 

33.33 

5 

71.43 

2 

28.57 

6 

85.71 

6 

85.71 

21 

61.76 

Science 

Y 

12 

57.14 

2 

9.52 

16 

76.19 

6 

30.0 

4 

19.05 

40 

38.46 

N 

9 

42.86 

19 

90.48 

5 

23.81 

14 

70.0 

17 

81.95 

64 

61.54 

Social 

Y 

18 

85.71 

8 

38.1 

17 

81.95 

15 

75.0 

10 

52.63 

68 

66.67 

Studies 

N 

3 

14.29 

13 

61.9 

4 

19.05 

5 

25.0 

9 

47.37 

34 

33.33 

Counsel- 

Y 

-- 

1 

25.0 

2 

50.0 

3 

15.0 

ling 

N 

4 

100.0 

3 

75.0 

2 

50.0 

4 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

17 

85.0 

Vocational 

Y 

8 

40.0 

4 

9.08 

9 

40.91 

2 

10.0 

2 

10.53 

25 

24.27 

Education 

N 

12 

60.0 

18 

90.92 

13 

59.09 

18 

90.0 

17 

89.47 

78 

75.73 

Other 

Y 

1 

50.0 

-- 

1 

50.0 

2 

20.0 

N 

1 

50.0 

2 

100.0 

1 

50.0 

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

8 

80.0 

A1  1  re- 

Y 

95 

63.76 

34 

22.22 

105 

68.63 

47 

32.19 

40 

27.4 

321 

42.97 

SDondents 

N 

54 

36.24 

119 

77.78 

48 

31.37 

99 

67.81 

106 

72.6 

426 

57.03 

Reporting 

149 

153 

153 

146 

146 

Not  re- 

porting 

5 

1 

1 

8 

8 

*Note  number  not  reporting. 

JL 

&Y  =  Yes,  respondent  had  this  knowledge  or  ability;  N  =  No,  respondent  did 
not  have  this  knowledge  or  ability.  Respondents  reporting  'no'  or  'uncertain' 
(Table  XV,  page  84)  were  grouped  here  under  'No'. 
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*Y  =  Yes,  respondent  had  this  knowledge  or  ability;  N  =  No,  respondent  did  not  have  this  knowledge 
or  ability.  Respondents  reporting  'no'  or  'uncertain'  (Table  XV,  page  84)  are  grouped  here  under  'No'. 
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degree  of  library  education  during  professional  preparation.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  knowing  their  library's  contents  (Column  6)  in¬ 
creased  from  16.84  per  cent,  among  those  who  had  received  no  such  in¬ 
struction,  to  26.0  per  cent,  among  those  for  whom  library  education  had 
been  incidentally  treated  in  some  courses,  and  to  62.5  per  cent  among 
the  eight  persons  for  whom  library  education  had  been  a  required  part  of 
professional  preparation.  Column  8,  reflecting  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
card  catalogue,  shows  an  increase  from  58.95  per  cent  to  82  per  cent  and 
then  to  100  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  those  having  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  Readers'  Guide  increased  from  26.67  per  cent  to  87.5  per  cent. 
Conversely,  a  slight  decline  is  apparent  (64.52  per  cent  to  62.5  per  cent) 
in  the  proportion  of  teachers  with  knowledge  of  how  their  school  library's 
materials  were  catalogued.  However,  in  the  knowledge  of  Dewey  numbers, 
the  percentage  of  teachers  with  some  skill  rose  from  23.08  per  cent  to 
62.5  per  cent. 

The  significance  of  the  foregoing  positive  correlation  is  decreased 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  respondents  for  whom  library  education 
was  a  requisite  part  of  professional  preparation  is  small — only  eight. 
Nevertheless,  library  education  during  professional  preparation  can  be 
regarded  as  a  contributor  to  improved  library  knowledge  and  skills. 

IV.  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  USE  OF  DEWEY  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 

Closely  related  to  the  matter  of  library  skills  is  the  question  of 
teacher  attitude  toward  the  use  of  the  Dewey  system. 

Classification  is  the  grouping  of  like  things;  the  Dewey  system 
is  based  on  the  subject-discipline  concept.  It  is  used  in  almost  all 
public  and  school  libraries  on  the  North  American  continent;  it  is 
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satisfactory  for  libraries  of  under  100,000  volumes. 

The  main  qualification  for  any  good  classification  system  for  a 
library  is  that  it  make  materials  readily  available  to  the  user.  The 
card  catalogue  is  the  main  key;  it  lists  each  item  of  the  library  col¬ 
lection  and  indicates  its  location  by  means  of  a  Dewey  number.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  any  deep  understanding  of  the  general  rules  of  the 
Dewey  system  in  order  to  use  a  library  organized  by  it. 

Approval  of  the  use  of  the  Dewey  system  was  expressed  by  59.09  per 
cent  of  teachers  responding,  but  only  English  teachers  registered  a 
large  majority  of  positive  replies,  86.36  per  cent  (Table  XL,  page  181  ). 

A  small  group,  3.9  per  cent,  disapproved;  two  of  the  six  who  did  so 
stated  a  reason — a  preference  for  other  systems:  European,  or  Library  of 
Congress.  Of  the  56  respondents  who  held  no  opinion,  nine  stated  a  rea¬ 
son;  five  of  these  reported  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  Dewey 
system.  Seven  of  the  teachers  who  agreed  that  the  Dewey  system  should 
be  used  made  comment;  they  were  familiar  with  the  system,  it  was  well 
known,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  learn,  it  had  the  advantage  of  simplicity 
over  the  Library  of  Congress  system,  and  it  was  a  satisfactory  system 
for  the  senior  high  school  level. 


V .  SUMMARY 

Analyses  in  this  chapter  have  revealed  that  a  majority  of  respondents 
lacked  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals.  Evidence  did  not  indicate 
that  a  teacher's  age,  sex,  or  years  of  teaching  experience  were  corre¬ 
lated  with  his  library  competence.  Some  correlation  did  exist,  however, 
between  a  teacher's  level  of  university  education  attained  and  his  library 
knowledge  and  skills.  There  were  indications,  too,  that  instruction  in 
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the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library  in  the  total  school  program 
as  part  of  professional  preparation  bore  a  positive  relationship  to  the 
extent  to  which  teachers'  concepts  of  the  library  were  in  keeping  with 
modern  educational  thought.  Such  instruction  also  showed  a  limited 
positive  correlation  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  a  teacher's  knowledge 
of  library  fundamentals. 

Conversely,  there  was  no  evidence  that  courses  in  library  science 
or  in  audiovisual  instruction  increased  the  likelihood  that  a  teacher 
would  conceive  of  the  school  library  collection  as  containing  a  full 
range  of  both  print  and  non-print  materials. 

With  but  one  exception,  respondents  agreed  that  each  teacher  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  his  school  library's  holdings  in  at  least  the 
field  of  his  own  specialization. 

A  very  large  majority  of  teachers  evinced  the  conviction  that 
development  of  students'  library  skills  should  be  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  education  of  every  student.  Mo^st  of  these  same  teachers  felt  a 
personal  responsibility  for  fostering  such  development. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


TEACHERS’  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS 
THE  ROLE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  library  as  a  part  of  the  physical  facilities  in  the  schools 
of  Alberta  has  gained  a  measure  of  acceptance.^  Provision  of  library 
quarters  indicates  that  among  educators,  governments,  and  the  general 
public,  increasing  numbers  are  recognizing  the  school  library’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  potential. 

Each  school  in  the  study  had  a  centralized  library;  seven  of  the 
eight  librarians  were  teachers  and  had  some  education  in  librarianship ; 
five  of  the  eight  spent  full  time  in  library  work.  Table  XVIII  also 
reveals  that  only  in  school  B,  the  largest  of  the  eight,  did  the  li¬ 
brarian  have  regular  secretarial  assistance;  five  librarians  had  no 
clerical  assistance  at  all.  It  must  be  recognized  that  these  less  than 
adequate  staffing  conditions  affect  the  library’s  impact  on  the  school 
program.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
library  facilities,  personnel,  resources,  and  services  are,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  an  indication  of  staff  attitudes. 

Moreover,  whether  the  school  library  has  become  an  integral  and 
vital  force  in  the  total  educational  program  can  be  assumed,  logically, 
to  be  a  reflection  of  teachers’  attitudes.  A  majority  of  teachers  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  importance  of  students  building  library  skills  (Chapter  V) . 


Friderichsen,  o£.  cit . 
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TABLE  XVIII 

LIBRARY  PERSONNEL  AND  LIBRARY  USE,  BY  SCHOOL 


Item 

SCHOOL 

All  schools 

ABCDEFGH 

No.  Percent 

(1) 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 

(10)  (ID 

a)  Centralized  library 

xxxxxxxx 

8  100.0 

b)  Librarian: 

Teacher  with  some 
library  training-- 
Full-time  .... 
3/4  -time  .... 
1/2  -time  .... 
Other  . 

XX  X  X  X 

X 

X 

X 

5  62.5 

1  12.5 

1  12.5 

1  12.5* 

c)  Clerical  assistance: 
Secretary-- 

Fu 11- time  .... 
Part-time  .... 
Help  from  school 

secretary  .  . 
Paid  student  help 

None . 

X 

X 

X  X 

X  X  X  X  X 

1  12.5 

0  0.0 

1  12.5 

2  25.0 

5  62.5 

d)  Library  open: 

School  hours  .  . 
Before  school  .  . 
After  school.  .  . 
Lunch  hour  .  .  . 
Evenings  .... 

X  X  X  X  XXX 

X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X  XX 

xxxxxxxx 

X 

7  87.5 

7  87.5 

6  75.0 

8  100.0 

1  12.5** 

e)  Library  used  as 
study- hall : 

All  day  . 

Part  of  day  .  .  . 
Never  . 

XX  X 

X 

X  XXX 

3  37.5 

1  12.5 

4  50.0 

*The  person  in  charge  of  school  G  library  is  qualified  only  as  a 
clerical  assistant. 

☆^irregularly ;  number  of  evenings  depended  upon  demand. 


.... 

. 

. 

. 
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Section  I  of  this  present  chapter  discusses  respondents’  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  the  library's  and  the  librarian's  role;  Section  II  deals  with 
evidence  revealing  the  degree  of  importance  teachers  attach  to  school 
library  resources  and  services.  Factors  affecting  these  evaluations 
are  discussed  in  Section  III.  What  respondents  considered  the  strengths 
and  deficiencies  of  their  school's  library  is  the  subject  matter  of 
Section  IV.  Section  V  summarizes  the  chapter's  findings. 

I.  ROLE  OF  LIBRARY  AND  LIBRARIAN 

Availability  of  the  library.  Current  educational  thought  implies 
the  necessity  of  free  access  to  instructional  and  learning  materials. 
Seven  of  the  eight  libraries  were  open  to  students  before  school,  six 
of  them  after  school,  and  all  were  accessible  during  the  lunch  hour. 
Students  in  school  G  found  their  library  available  some  evenings  (Table 
XVIII,  page  92). 

Use  of  the  library  space  for  other  than  recognized  library  purposes 
lessens  its  usefulness  and  its  contribution  by  making  it  unavailable  to 
potential  users.  Although  in  seven  of  the  schools  the  library  was  open 
during  all  school  hours,  in  three  of  them  (schools  B,  D,  and  G)  it  served 
as  a  study  hall  all  day.  In  a  fourth  school,  C,  the  library  was  a  part- 
time  study  hall.  However,  in  the  other  four  schools  this  problem  did 
not  exist. 

While  112,  72.73  per  cent,  of  teachers  reported  their  belief  that 
students  had  ample  opportunity  to  use  the  library  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
eight  (5.19  per  cent)  did  not  know,  and  34  (22.08  per  cent)  disagreed 
(Table  XIX,  page  95).  Of  these  34,  thirteen  believed  that  much  more 
opportunity  was  necessary,  especially  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who, 


. 
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transported  by  school  bus,  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  open  library 
before  and  after  school.  Six  stated  that  use  of  the  library  as  a  study 
hall  interfered  seriously  with  availability  of  its  resources  and  ser¬ 
vices;  four  more  blamed  the  regulation  requiring  signed  passes  to  use 
the  library  even  during  the  lunch  hour.  Three  more,  in  school  B,  added 
that  its  semester  system  alleviated  the  difficulty  to  some  extent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  teacher's  conception  of  the  library's 
role,  together  with  his  philosophy  of  education  and  his  methodology, 
would  determine,  at  least  in  part,  his  interpretation  of  what  constitu¬ 
ted  'ample'  opportunity  to  use  the  library. 

Librarian's  role.  Staff  attitudes  towards  the  librarian,  by  help¬ 
ing  or  hindering  the  development  of  the  library  program,  augment  or 
diminish  the  library's  effect  on  instruction  and  learning  processes. 
Several  questions  were  formulated  to  determine  teachers'  opinions 
about  the  role  of  the  librarian.  A  summary  of  responses  is  contained 
in  Table  XX,  page  96. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  recognize  in  the  librarian  a  fellow 
professional  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  qualified  teacher,  possesses 
some  particular  qualifications  fitting  him  for  his  role.  In  any  school, 
the  status  of  the  school  librarian  should  be  that  of  "other  teachers 

with  comparable  education,  experience,  responsibility,  and  personal- 

2 

ity."  Furthermore,  the  library  is  an  agency  undergirding  every  area  of 
the  curriculum;  the  library  program  must  be  planned  and  organized  in 


American  Association  of  School  Librarians,  Standards  for 
School  Library  Programs  (American  Library  Association,  1960),  p.  56. 
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TABLE  XIX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS 

ON 

REPORTING  STUDENT  ACCESS 
A  VOLUNTARY  BASIS 

TO  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Assessment 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Students  have  ample 

opportunity  .  , 

.  .  .  .  112 

72.73 

Students  do  not  have  ample 
opportunity  .  , 

.  .  .  .  34* 

22.08 

Do  not  know;  no  opinion  .  , 

.  .  .  .  8 

5.19 

TOTAL 

154 

100.0 

*Thirteen  of  these  34  commented.  All  believed  more  opportunity 

was  needed; 

6  said  study  hall  interfered; 

4  said  signed  pass  regulation 
interfered ; 

3  said  semester  plan  gives  some 
alleviation  to  the  problem. 
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conjunction  with  each  faculty  member.  Consequently,  the  librarian  has 
the  responsibilities  of  a  department  head. 

More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  responding  teachers  agreed  that 
department  head  status  was  deserved.  From  the  55  (38.19  per  cent) 
disagreeing  came  pertinent  observations  that  only  a  librarian's  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  qualifications  and  her  general  competence  would 
generate  that  status.  That  it  was  "not  necessary  for  a  librarian  to 
be  a  teacher  at  all,"  and  that  the  librarian  is  "not  faced  with  organ¬ 
izing  an  entire  integrated  program  with  other  staff  members"  were  among 
the  numerous  comments  clearly  indicating  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
librarian's  role. 

A  larger  majority,  more  than  75  per  cent,  recognized  that  the 
librarian  as  a  materials  specialist  has  a  contribution  to  make  to 
curriculum  development  today.  Almost  one-third  as  many,  24.32  per  cent, 
demurred.  A  few,  4  per  cent,  saw  some  benefit  to  the  librarian.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  librarian  benefits  from  knowledge  of  curriculum  thinking  in 
the  school.  But  by  her  professional  preparation  she  also  should  be 
able  to  contribute  to  committee  deliberations.  In  addition,  her  in¬ 
volvement  in  curriculum  development  makes  her  able  to  give  more  meaning¬ 
ful  aid  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  interpretation  of  the  responses  to  the  question 
about  the  librarian's  membership  in  teaching  teams  is  somewhat  hindered: 
comments  signified  that  the  term  "teaching  team"  was  not  understood  by 
at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  those  responding.  However,  slightly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  respondents  agreed  that  the  librarian  should  be  a 
member  of  teaching  teams.  Among  these  teachers  were  those  who  recognized 
that  close  co-operation  between  teacher  and  librarian  "is  essential  since 
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much  study  is  individual.'1  Two  of  those  who  disagreed  believed  that 
such  membership  was  possible  but  was  dependent  upon  the  librarian's 
qualifications . 

But  few,  only  nine,  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  the  librar¬ 
ian  should  be  consulted  before  setting  assignments  requiring  the  use 
of  library  resources,  facilities,  or  services.  Only  one  dissenter 
commented;  he  admitted  that  such  consultation  might  be  important  in 
some  cases.  However,  it  was  apparent  from  comments  that  teachers  were 
aware  of  only  one  reason  for  such  consultation:  forethought  can  do  much 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  needed  facilities,  resources,  and  services. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  teachers  believed  the  librarian  could  be  of 
assistance  in  formulating  meaningful  assignments,  assignments  resulting 
from  analyzing  and  then  planning  the  kind  of  thinking  task  needed  to 
help  minds  grow — prompting  reasoning,  judgment,  or  creative  thinking. 

Nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  consultation  with  the  librarian  could 
prevent  strained  relationships  or  could  contribute  to  a  higher  calibre 
of  student  output. 

Another  area  of  teacher-librarian  liaison  is  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
formation  about  students.  The  librarian's  relationship  with  students 
is  different  from  that  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Consequently,  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  student  needs,  interests,  abilities,  attitudes,  and 
achievements,  not  always  revealed  in  the  classroom  situation,  become 
apparent  to  the  librarian.  Student  interests  are  better  served  if 
teacher  and  librarian  share  observations  and  information.  Less  than 
fifteen  per  cent  disagreed;  of  these,  only  four  respondents  explained 
their  view.  Three  of  these  ("no  value  in  this;  every  high  school 
student  can  read,"  "librarian  cannot  be  expected  to  know  them  all," 
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"a  guidance  function  best  not  usurped")  indicate  a  degree  of  unaware¬ 
ness  of  the  value  of  the  observations  made  by  the  librarian,  the  staff 
member  with  the  greatest  opportunity  to  work  with  every  student  in 
the  school.  The  fourth  comment,  "impossible  to  achieve",  indicates 
disagreement  not  with  the  idea  of  sharing  observations,  only  with  the 
possibility  of  its  attainment. 

Agreement  was  high,  too,  that  the  library  program  should  extend 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  library  (Table  XX,  b,  page  96).  More  than  93  per 
cent  of  teachers  signified  that,  in  theory,  they  believed  that  the 
library  could  have  an  impact  throughout  the  school,  "that  library  and 
classroom  work  should  be  integrated." 

An  equal  number  (139)  reported  that  they  shared  the  responsibility 
for  encouraging  every  student  to  read  for  pleasure;  half  of  them  con¬ 
sidered  this  sharing  essential.  Two  of  the  twelve  teachers  who  disagreed 
did  not  believe  that  encouragement  to  read  for  pleasure  was  necessary; 

"if  a  student  doesn't  want  to  read,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it" — an 
opinion  not  likely  to  gain  support  from  educators  today. 

The  totals  in  the  summary,  page  96,  reveal  that  33  cases  of  non¬ 
reporting  were  found,  a  number  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  35  who  ex¬ 
pressed  strong  disagreement.  Eleven  of  the  former  held  no  opinion. 

Totals  also  indicate  the  human  tendency  to  cluster  in  the  moderate  group. 

II.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

To  determine  teachers'  estimates  of  the  importance  of  the  library, 
questions  were  constructed  dealing  with  the  importance  of  the  library  to 
effective  teaching,  the  need  for  library  education  for  all  teachers,  the 
value  of  the  professional  collection,  presence  and  adequacy  of  the  school 
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library  as  criteria  in  choice  of  a  teaching  position,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  library  to  the  total  school  program. 

Importance  of  the  library  to  effective  teaching.  Almost  half  the 
respondents  clustered  in  the  moderate  group  (Table  XXI),  but  a  wide 

range  of  opinion  among  subject  areas  was  shown  (Table  XXV,  page  112). 

3 

In  this  present  survey,  as  in  the  1958  NEA  study,  English  and  social 
studies  teachers  reported  a  strong  positive  attitude  towards  the  library's 
place  in  effective  teaching.  Moreover,  52  per  cent  of  English  teachers 
and  40  per  cent  of  social  studies  teachers  rated  the  library  essential 
to  their  teaching. 

Replies  from  teachers  of  mathematics  in  this  study  were  slightly 

4 

less  strongly  negative  than  those  in  the  NEA  study.  Negative  responses 
from  physical  education  teachers  also  outnumbered  positive. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  study  fewer  than  one  in  four  teachers 
deemed  the  library  essential,  and  that  a  larger  group,  27.82  per  cent  or 
42  teachers,  reported  its  resources  and  services  of  little  or  no  import¬ 
ance  (Table  XXI,  page  102).  Nevertheless,  the  data  give  evidence  that 
a  sizable  majority  of  respondents  esteem  the  library's  assistance  in 
their  teaching.  However,  only  three  librarians  could  report  even  moder¬ 
ate  success  in  orienting  teachers  to  the  wise  selection  and  use  of  li¬ 
brary  materials  in  their  teaching  (Table  XXXI,  page  129). 


3 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Research 
Division,  The  Secondary-School  Teacher  and  Library  Services ,  Research 
Monograph  1958-Ml  (Washington:  The  Association,  1958),  p.  27. 

4 

Ibid. 
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A  factor  which  could  be  expected  to  affect  the  value  of  the  li¬ 
brary  in  instruction  is  the  adequacy  of  library  resources  in  a  teacher’s 
subject  field.  Table  XXII  (page  103)  shows  that  18  (11.69  per  cent) 
rated  these  resources  excellent,  although  an  additional  54  per  cent 
considered  them  good.  That  three  out  of  ten  teachers  in  all  subject 
areas  evaluated  library  resources  as  inadequate  indicates  considerable 
need  for  improvement  in  school  library  collections.  In  view  of  the 
large  sums  of  federal  funds  expended  for  vocational  education,  a  higher 
assessment  of  the  library’s  resources  in  that  field  might  have  been 
anticipated.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  many  of  the  vocational 
education  resources  have  not  become  part  of  the  library  collection. 

However,  careful  examination  of  the  data  reveals  some  inconsistencies. 
Although  only  one  teacher  reported  no  necessity  to  know  the  library’s 
contents  in  his  field  (Table  XI,  page  77),  six  admitted  inability  to  rate 
those  contents  (Table  XXIII,  Col.  5,  page  104).  Also,  of  the  18  teachers 
rating  resources  excellent,  only  four  had  shown  knowledge  of  the  library’s 
holdings  (Column  2) .  And  that  26  teachers  could  estimate  the  library  of 
little  or  no  importance  and  yet  rate  resources  in  their  field  as  good 
to  excellent  leads  the  investigator  to  question  their  methodology,  their 
knowledge  of  those  resources,  or  the  thought  given  to  answering  the 
questions . 

Value  of  the  professional  collection.  An  adequate  professional 
collection  can  contribute  much  to  effective  teaching.  However,  all 
eight  librarians  reported  that  their  school's  professional  collection 
was  so  small  it  required  imagination  to  call  it  a  collection.  This 
lack  was  reflected  in  the  59  per  cent  of  respondents  who  stated  that 
the  professional  materials  in  the  library  were  of  limited  or  no 
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TABLE  XXI 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  ON 
IMPORTANCE  OF  LIBRARY  TO  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING, THE 
NEED  FOR  LIBRARY  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  TEACHERS, 

AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  COLLECTION 


ASSESSMENT 

Importance  of 
library  to 
effective 
teaching 

Need  for  li¬ 
brary  educa¬ 
tion  for  all 
teachers 

Value  of 
professional 
collection 

No. 

% 

No. 

7 

/o 

No. 

7 

/o 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(Z) 

Essential 

(Extensive) 

35 

23.18 

48 

31.37 

11 

7.48 

Important 

(Moderate) 

74 

49.0 

88 

57.52 

50 

34.01 

Of  little  importance 

(Limited) 

39 

25.83 

15 

9.8 

67 

45.58 

Unimportant 

(No  value) 

3 

1.99 

2 

1.31 

19 

12.93 

TOTAL 

151 

100.0 

153 

100.0 

147 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

3 

1 

7 

■ 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  RATING  ADEQUACY  OF  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  IN 
FIELD  OF  SPECIALIZATION,  BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 
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*The  one  respondent  who  did  not  indicate  his  major  teaching  area  was  included  in  'Other'  in  this 
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TABLE  XXIII 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  RATING  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  IN  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA, 
BY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBRARY  CONTENTS  AND  BY  ASSESSMENT  OF 
IMPORTANCE  OF  LIBRARY  TO  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING* 


RATING 

Item 

Excellent 

Good 

Inadequate 

opinion 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Library  resources 

18 

83 

47 

6 

154 

Knowledge  of  library 
contents : 

Knew . 

4 

18 

12 

0 

34 

Did  not  know  .  .  . 

14 

65 

35 

6 

120 

Importance  of  library 
to  teaching: 

Essential . 

7 

16 

12 

0 

35 

Important . 

9 

43 

21 

1 

74 

Of  little 

importance.  .  . 

2 

22 

13 

4 

39 

Unimportant.  .  .  . 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

*To  read  this  table:  e.g.  Of  the  34  respondents  who  knew  their 
library’s  contents,  4  rated  the  resources  excellent,  18  rated  them  good, 
and  12  rated  them  inadequate;  or,  of  the  18  rating  resources  excellent, 

4  knew  the  library's  contents  and  14  did  not. 
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value  (Table  XXI,  page  102).  Yet  more  than  two  out  of  five  teachers 
reported  the  professional  holdings  to  be  of  either  extensive  or  moderate 
value.  Nine  of  them  explained  that  even  the  limited  professional  re¬ 
sources  in  the  library  were  very  important  to  them.  Five  teachers 
gave  lack  of  time  as  their  reason  for  non-use  of  professional  materials. 

Library  education  for  teachers.  The  limited  opposition  to  the 
statement  that  all  teachers  need  instruction  in  the  role  and  function 
of  the  school  library  and  in  the  selection,  evaluation,  and  use  of  in¬ 
structional  materials  signifies  that,  in  general,  respondents  believed 
that  such  instruction  would  benefit  their  teaching  (Table  XXI,  page  102). 
Dissenting  opinion  that  such  instruction  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
("teachers  can  learn  all  they  need  to  know  through  common  sense  and 
experience")  serves  but  to  emphasize  the  need  for  all  teachers  to  re¬ 
ceive  library  education. 

Library  a  criterion  in  selecting  a  teaching  position.  The  evidence 
in  Table  XLI ,  page  181,  that  neither  the  presence  nor  the  adequacy  of 
the  school  library  was  a  criterion  in  the  choice  of  teaching  post  needs 
careful  interpretation.  Eleven  teachers  revealed  that  they  had  accepted 
their  present  positions  when  school  libraries  were  a  mere  curiosity  in 
Alberta.  Five  more  commented  that  the  library  as  a  factor  in  choosing 
a  teaching  position  had  never  occurred  to  them.  Five  others  reported 
that  other  considerations  such  as  subject  area  and  housing  were  given 
priority.  Nonetheless,  it  is  evident  that  presence  or  adequacy  of  the 
school  library  carried  little  weight  in  decisions  about  choice  of  teach¬ 
ing  position. 

The  library's  contribution.  Because  libraries  vary  both  quantitative¬ 
ly  and  qualitatively,  differences  could  be  expected  in  assessment  of  the 
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library's  contribution  to  the  school  program.  Table  XXIV,  page  107, 
shows  those  differences  among  the  eight  schools. 

Generally,  respondents  have  followed  the  usual  pattern  of  clustering 
in  the  middle;  the  greatest  number  (76,  or  49.67  per  cent  of  respondents) 
assessed  their  library's  contribution  as  moderate.  But  it  is  highly  re¬ 
vealing  that  those  who  gave  a  rating  of  'extensive'  varied  from  7.69  per 
cent  in  school  E  to  47.62  per  cent  in  school  H;  that  in  schools  A,  C,  D, 
and  E  those  who  estimated  their  library's  contribution  as  limited  or  who 
were  unable  to  evaluate  it  outnumbered  those  who  assigned  to  the  library 
an  extensive  contribution;  and  that  in  school  C  negative  evaluations  out¬ 
numbered  positive  ones  five  to  four.  Although  the  overall  rating  favored 
the  positive,  three-quarters  of  respondents  rating  the  library's  contri¬ 
bution  as  extensive  or  as  moderate,  almost  equal  proportions  gave  ratings 
of  extensive  and  of  limited  or  no  contribution. 

The  possibility  that  the  38  negative  responses  could  be  accounted 
for  by  instructional  areas  which  in  the  NEA,  Ducat,  and  Sisko  studies^ 
did  not  depend  to  any  extent  upon  library  usage  is  discounted  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  Table  XXV,  page  112 .  Column  14  shows  that  negative  responses 
came  from  teachers  in  all  subject  fields  (excluding  Art  which  had  only 
one  representative).  Teachers  of  science  with  90.48  per  cent  positive 
response  led  those  in  the  fields  of  English  and  of  social  studies, 
normally  regarded  as  most  library-oriented.  Teachers  in  the  fields  of 
business  education,  foreign  languages,  and  vocational  education  also 
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TABLE  XXIV 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  REPORTING  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  BY  SCHOOL 


RATING 

SCHOOL 

TOTAL  # 
MEAN  7. 

A 

B 

<3 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Extensive : 

No. 

2 

7 

2 

5 

1 

5 

7 

10 

39 

7 

9.52 

29.17 

11.11 

26.32 

7.69 

41.66 

28.0 

47.62 

25.49 

Moderate : 

No. 

13 

13 

6 

8 

10 

5 

14 

7 

76 

7 

61.91 

54.16 

33.33 

42.11 

76.92 

41.67 

56.0 

33.33 

49.67 

Limited : 

No. 

4 

3 

9 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

28 

7 

19.05 

12.5 

50.0 

21.05 

15.39 

16.67 

12.0 

4.76 

18.3 

Unknown: 

No. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

7o 

9.52 

4.17 

5.56 

10.52 

-- 

4.0 

14.29 

6.54 

TOTAL : 

No. 

21 

24 

18 

19 

13* 

12 

25 

21 

153* 

7 

/o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*0ne  not  reporting. 
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showed  a  high  ratio  of  positive  response.  That  these  areas  may  be 
given  heavy  emphasis  in  the  schools  surveyed  is  a  conjecture  whose 
verification  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Comparison  of  columns  4  and  14  in  Table  XXV  (page  112)  shows  that 
in  more  than  half  the  instructional  fields  the  library’s  contribution 
was  rated  more  highly  than  its  importance  to  effective  teaching;  apparent¬ 
ly  teachers  who  did  not  consider  the  library  important  to  their  own  teach¬ 
ing  believed  that  it  made  an  important  contribution  in  other  areas.  A 
further  explanation  may  be  that  some  respondents  did  not  answer  as  con¬ 
scientiously  as  they  might  have  done. 

III.  FACTORS  AFFECTING  TEACHERS’  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS 
ROLE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

In  an  endeavour  to  isolate  factors  explaining,  affecting,  or 
facilitating  teachers'  attitudes  toward  the  school  library,  this  sec¬ 
tion  further  examines  the  responses  to  the  six  questions  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  section,  section  II,  of  this  chapter. 

Age .  Table  XLII  (page  182)  is  a  summary,  by  age  of  the  respondent, 
of  the  replies  to  the  aforementioned  six  questions. 

It  could  be  expected  that  those  teachers  whose  professional  pre¬ 
paration  was  most  recent  would  reveal  a  greater  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  school  library  than  would  older  teachers.  The  data  do 
not  uphold  this  expectation.  Only  in  considering  the  adequacy  of  the 
library  a  criterion  in  selecting  a  teaching  position  did  teachers  un¬ 
der  twenty-five  years  of  age  lead  (Column  12).  Even  in  this  age  group, 
to  three  out  of  four  teachers  library  adequacy  was  not  important.  One 
respondent  in  the  group  did  comment  that  he  had  had  no  choice  of  posi¬ 
tion;  his  bursary  obligations  took  priority. 
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Column  16  shows  that  the  50  to  59  age  group  was  the  only  one  in 
which  positive  responses  to  the  six  questions  outweighed  negative;  that 
is,  it  was  the  only  group  in  which  teachers  considering  the  library 
essential  or  important  outnumbered  those  considering  it  of  little  or  no 
importance . 

Further  examination  of  the  mean  percentages  of  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  replies  (Column  16)  fails  to  reveal  any  pattern  to  indicate  that 
age  was  a  factor  in  determing  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  school  library. 

Sex.  Female  teachers  rated  the  library's  importance  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  teaching  somewhat  higher  than  did  males.  (Table  XLIII, 
Column  4,  page  183).  However,  the  mere  one  per  cent  variation  in  mean 
percentages  of  male  and  female  responses  does  not  suggest  that  a  respond¬ 
ent's  sex  was  a  factor  in  determining  attitudes  towards  the  library's 
importance . 

Years  of  teaching  experience.  The  most  significant  information 
revealed  by  examination  of  Table  XLIV  (page  184)  is  that  the  least  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  valued  the  library  most  (56.06  per  cent  positive 
response) ,  but  only  very  slightly  more  than  teachers  with  thirty  or  more 
years  of  experience  (54.76  per  cent  positive  response).  The  higher  value 
assigned  by  first-year  teachers  to  the  library's  importance  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  teaching  (Column  4)  accounts  for  this  small  difference. 
Three  respondents  of  the  one-year  group  commented  that  the  library  was 
a  help  especially  when  one  lacked  experience.  The  comment  indicates 
somewhat  less  than  complete  understanding  of  the  library's  role  and 
function. 

The  evidence  discounts  any  assumption  that  amount  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  could  explain  teachers'  evaluation  of  the  school  library. 
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University  education.  Neither  the  presence  nor  the  adequacy  of 
the  library  was  important  to  any  group  in  preference  of  teaching  post 
(Table  XLV,  Columns  10  and  12,  page  185).  The  other  four  factors  were 
given  a  higher  rating  of  importance  by  those  respondents  holding  univer¬ 
sity  standing  at  the  Master’s  level. 

The  data  do  not  explain  why  teachers  with  two  years  of  university 
education  ranked  the  library’s  importance  higher  than  did  those  with 
three  or  four  years.  The  possibility  that  recency  of  student  teaching 
and  methods  courses  might  be  factors  determining  attitude  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  data  in  Table  XLII  (page  182),  which  discounted  age  as  a 
factor . 

Mean  percentages  in  Column  16  of  Table  XLV  (page  185)  allow  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  excepting  the  two-year  group  and  the  one  respondent  work¬ 
ing  towards  his  doctorate,  positive  attitude  towards  the  importance  of 
the  library  heightened  slightly  with  increase  in  level  of  university 
education  attained. 

Instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library.  The 
correlation  between  evaluation  of  the  library’s  importance  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  role  and  function  of  the  library  as  a  part  of  professional 
preparation  is  evident  from  the  data  in  Table  XLVI  (page  186).  In  fact, 
the  mean  percentage  of  positive  responses  to  the  six  questions  was  high¬ 
er  for  the  group  for  whom  such  instruction  was  a  requisite  than  for  any 
other  group,  no  matter  what  the  basis  of  grouping  (Tables  XLII  to  XLVII, 
Column  16,  pages  182  -  187).  Nevertheless,  even  among  this  group,  the 
library  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  be  a  criterion  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  teaching  post  (Columns  10,  12). 
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Library  science  and/or  audiovisual  instruction  course(s) .  It  is 
not  possible  to  conclude  from  the  evidence  in  Table  XLVII,  page  187, 
that  library  science  and/or  audiovisual  instruction  course(s)  as  part 
of  professional  preparation  affected  a  teacher's  attitude  towards  the 
role  and  function  of  the  school  library.  Although  the  five  respondents 
who  had  taken  one  or  more  library  science  courses  were  the  only  group 
reporting  even  a  slight  majority  of  positive  answers,  not  one  of  these 
five  teachers  considered  the  library  a  criterion  in  their  decisions 
about  choice  of  a  school  in  which  to  work. 

Major  teaching  area.  Although  four  of  the  six  questions  elicited 
a  very  broad  range  of  response,  the  consistently  negative  reply  to 
questions  on  the  importance  of  the  library  in  selecting  a  post  resulted 
in  a  variation  of  less  than  25  per  cent  in  the  mean  percentages  of 
positive  opinion.  The  generalization  that  a  teacher's  subject  field 
does  have  some  bearing  on  his  attitude  towards  the  school  library  is 
supported  by  the  data  in  Table  XXV.  Teachers  of  English  and  of  social 
studies  expressed  the  highest  percentage  of  'essential'  ratings--30  per 
cent  and  31  per  cent  respectively.  Respondents  in  these  two  areas  also 
led  in  mean  percentage  of  positive  replies--approximately  59  per  cent.^ 
Surprisingly,  industrial  arts  teachers  were  close  behind  with  56  per 
cent.  Respondents  in  the  fields  of  household  economics,  of  mathematics, 
and  of  counselling  appeared  to  value  the  library  least  (Column  16) . 
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IV.  TEACHERS'  OPINIONS  OF  LIBRARY  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

What  a  teacher  considers  is  best  and  what  he  considers  lacking  in 
his  school's  library  personnel,  resources,  facilities,  and  services 
reveal  his  attitudes  towards  and  expectations  of  that  library. 

Most  helpful  services.  Table  XXVI,  page  116,  shows  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  replies  to  the  question  asking  the  respondent  to  name 
the  service  he  considered  most  helpful  related  to  the  provision  of  re¬ 
sources.  The  emphasis  upon  curriculum-related  materials  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  any  importance  attached  to  reading  for  pleasure.  Six  responses 
(4  per  cent)  gave  particular  recognition  to  the  librarian's  work  in 
organizing  materials  to  make  them  easily  available. 

Not  only  materials  must  be  readily  available.  The  librarian  must 
not  be  so  preoccupied  with  organizational  work  that  her  services  are  not 
available.  Yet  services  ranked  a  poor  second  to  resources  in  the  eyes 
of  respondents.  Eighteen  teachers  appreciated  most  the  librarian's 
assistance  to  teachers  and  students — mostly  reference  work  and  reading 
guidance.  Four  of  these  eighteen  rated  most  highly  the  librarian's 
aid  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  library  acquisition,  but  only  one 
the  help  in  planning  assignments.  One  more  appreciated  all  help  and 
advice  from  the  librarian. 

Library  space  and  facilities  were  given  priority  by  a  very  small 
minority  (5) .  Three  others  valued  most  the  service  which  supplied 
supplementary  collections  to  the  classroom,  either  on  short-term  or 


long-term  basis. 
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Thirteen,  valuing  most  the  actual  ordering  of  materials,  seemed  to 
think  of  the  librarian  as  a  mere  clerical.  Others  who  showed  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  library  were  those  respond¬ 
ents  who  gave  such  replies  as,  "Place  to  send  restless  students  from 
study  hall,"  and  "Librarian  keeps  close  track  of  books." 

Signifying  this  same  lack  as  well  as  non-use  of  the  library  were 
seventeen  other  respondents,  eleven  of  whom  stated  that  no  services 
were  helpful,  and  six  others  who  held  no  opinion  or  did  not  know. 

Most  desired  improvements.  Answers  to  this,  the  last  item  on  the 
teacher  questionnaire,  centered  around  the  word  'more' — more  money  for 
more  materials  of  all  kinds,  more  space  and  more  kinds  of  space,  in¬ 
creased  services,  and  extended  hours  of  accessibility.  Yet  not  one 
respondent  cited  the  need  for  increased  library  personnel,  either  pro¬ 
fessional  or  clerical  or  both,  even  from  school  B  where  at  least  four 
professionals  and  four  full-time  clericals  would  be  required  to  meet 
existing  standards  for  personnel  and  services. ^  Teachers  seemed  still 
tied  to  the  one  school-one  librarian  concept. 

The  requests  for  more  services  were  often  not  specific,  a  possible 
indication  that  respondents  were  not  sure  which  services  a  school  li¬ 
brary  should  offer.  Yet  seven  of  the  eight  librarians  interviewed 
stated  that  several  services  which  they  offered  were  never  requested 
by  teachers. 


Canadian  School  Library  Association,  Standards  of  Library  Ser- 
vice  for  Canadian  Schools  (Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1967),  p.  57. 
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The  number  of  respondents  who  revealed  a  serious  unawareness  or 
misconception  of  the  library's  role  is  alarming.  The  two  wanting  the 
library  to  be  a  study  hall,  another  two  wanting  lists  of  all  library 
materials  by  school  subject,  and  the  twenty  respondents  who  had  no 
opinion,  did  not  know,  or  could  see  no  need  for  change  are  all  in  this 
category.  Needing  help,  too,  are  the  nineteen  who  merely  placed  a 
question  mark  after  the  question,  in  lieu  of  a  response.  But  the 
absence  of  any  request  for  inservice  education  suggests  either  that 
other  needs  took  priority  or  that  respondents  were  unaware  of  their 
need  for  help. 

The  request  for  class  sets  shows  that  two  aspects  of  the  problem 
are  not  fully  understood.  First,  without  adequate  library  staff  the 
handling  of  class  sets  takes  time  which  the  librarian  should  be  using 
for  essential  professional  duties.  Second,  when  each  member  of  a  class 
is  using  the  same  title,  that  book  is  then  in  the  textbook  category; 
textbooks  are  not  considered  library  material. 

The  three  teachers  wanting  the  librarian  to  teach  library  skills 
by  means  of  a  few  formal  lessons  have  not  yet  learned  that  such  skills 
are  learned  best  by  integration  with  classroom  work. 

Other  respondents  signified  a  clearer  concept  of  the  library's 
purpose.  The  complaint  decrying  the  use  of  the  library  as  a  "lunch 
room  and  pseudo-detention  room"  was  typical  of  the  comments  added  by 
five  other  respondents  from  the  same  school.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  one  respondent  recognized  that  great  need — an  integrated 
library  program. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  GREATEST  STRENGTHS  AND  DEFICIENCIES 

OF  THEIR  SCHOOL'S  LIBRARY 


RESPONSE  RESPONDENTS 

_ O) _ (2) 

STRENGTHS: 

Availability  of  reference  material  for  teachers  and  students  35 

Presence  of  library  and  materials  (7)  ,  books  (5)  ,  periodicals (4)  16 

Free  reading  and  supplementary  reading  materials  .  6 

Materials  for  teachers,  reference  and  personal  reading  .  6 

AV  materials  and  equipment  .  .....  6 

Materials  organized  to  be  easily  available  .  6 

Enrichment  materials  .  5 

Books  and  magazines  for  class  use .  2 

Resource  material  for  review  and  exams  .  .....  1 

Assistance  to  students  and  teachers : ref erence  work(7) ,  reading 
guidance  (5) ,  help  and  advice  in  selection  and  assignment  plans  18 

Ordering  of  materials  .  13 

Class  use  of  library;  scheduled  library  periods  .  2 

Supplementary  collections:  short  and  long  term  .  3 

Facilities:  research,  quiet  study,  storage,  place  for  restless 

students  .....  .  5 

Library  skills  taught  .  1 

Librarian  keeps  close  track  of  books  .  1 

Miscellaneous:  displays,  dictionary , "doors  are  opened"  .  4 

None  (11)  ;  no  opinion  or  do  not  know  (6) . 17 

TOTAL  reporting  147 

DEFICIENCIES;  greatest  need; 

More  materials . 16 

More  AV  materials . 20 

Class  sets .  1 

More  selection  aids,  especially  in  vocational  areas  .  2 

Increased  services:  reference,  consultation,  teaching  library 
skills,  bibliographies,  information  about  new  materials  ....  9 

More  space:  reading  room,  conference  and  preview  rooms,  carrels, 

Xerox  room,  profession  library  room  .  18 

Properly  qualified  library  personnel  .  .  3 

Full-time  librarian  .  3 

Extension  of  the  present  materials,  services,  facilities  ....  4 

More,  easier  availability--without  pass;  extended  hours  ....  9 

No  study  hall  in  library;  library  not  a  lunch  or  detention  room  6 

Take  all  study  hall  students .  2 

Miscellaneous : "of f- the- shelf"  purchase;  adult  extension  service  2 

None;  no  opinion,  or  do  not  know . 20 

TOTAL  reporting 
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V.  SUMMARY 

Although  a  sizable  majority  of  respondents  believed  that  students 
had  ample  opportunity  to  use  the  library  on  a  voluntary  and  individual 
basis,  there  was  clear  indication  that  use  of  the  library  as  a  study 
hall  interfered  with  its  availability.  The  need  for  easier  accessi¬ 
bility  was  also  apparent. 

Still  fewer  responses,  approximately  one  in  five,  expressed  a  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  the  role  of  the  librarian.  Comments  make  it  evident 
that  a  number  of  teachers  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  significance  and 
implications  of  the  concepts  to  which  they  were  agreeing.  The  tendency 
to  cluster  in  the  middle,  to  rate  themselves  as  moderate,  was  obvious. 

In  general,  responses  indicated  that  the  library  was  at  best  of 
limited  importance  to  the  teachers  surveyed.  The  mean  positive  response 
was  only  48.39  per  cent  (Table  XXV,  page  112). 

Data  did  not  indicate  that  age,  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience, 
or  credit  in  course (s)  in  library  science  and/or  audiovisual  instruction 
were  predictors  or  determinants  of  teachers’  attitudes  towards  the  role 
and  function  of  the  school  library.  However,  evidence  suggested  limited 
positive  correlation  between  level  of  university  education  and  attitudes, 
and  definite  positive  correlation  between  required  instruction  in  the 
role  and  function  of  the  school  library  and  a  respondent's  attitude  to¬ 
wards  that  library.  Furthermore,  that  a  teacher’s  major  teaching  area 
influenced  his  attitudes  was  borne  out  by  the  data. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  library's  strengths  and  deficiencies 
selected  by  respondents  reveal  that  they  recognized  clearly  the  need 
for  variety  and  abundance  of  materials,  somewhat  less  clearly  the 
needed  facilities  and  services,  and  much  less  clearly  still  the 
overall  role  and  function  of  the  school  library  in  the  total  school 
program. 


CHAPTER  VII 


TEACHERS’  PRACTICES  IN  LIBRARY  USAGE 

Marked  differences  were  apparent  in  the  importance  individual 
teachers  assigned  to  the  library  in  their  teaching  and  in  their  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  library's  contribution  to  the  educational  program  (Tables 
XXI,  XXIV,  pages  102,  107).  To  investigate  these  differences  and  to 
obtain  a  further  indication  of  attitude,  the  investigator  formulated 
questions  on  three  aspects  of  library  usage:  (1)  instructional  use 
of  the  library;  (2)  development  of  students'  library  skills;  and 
(3)  acquisition  of  materials.  Responses  to  these  questions  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  first  three  sections  of  the  present  chapter.  Section  IV 
seeks  to  isolate  factors  shaping  the  indicated  attitudes.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  chapter's  findings  is  contained  in  section  V. 

I.  INSTRUCTIONAL  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  (pages  121,  125)  summarize  the  replies  to 
questions  designed  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  teachers  involved  the 
library  in  their  teaching,  questions  dealing  with  classroom  collections, 
consultation  with  the  librarian,  motivation  of  student  use  of  the  library 
use  of  supplementary  collections,  curriculum  enrichment,  and  frequency 
of  requests  for  the  librarian  to  prepare  reading  lists  and  bibliographies 

Classroom  collection.  The  instructional  resources  of  the  school  are 
most  readily  available  when  all  are  organized  through  the  school  library. 
The  teacher  who  refuses  to  have  his  classroom  collection  (definition, 
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page  17)  become,  organizationally,  a  part  of  the  library  collection  indi¬ 
cates  by  his  negative  attitude  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  role  and 
function  of  that  library. 

The  data  (Table  XXVII)  suggest  that  many  teachers  do  not  recognize 
that  classroom  collections  make  materials  unavailable  to  others  and  tend 
to  contribute  to  both  student  and  teacher  non-use  of  the  library.  Al¬ 
most  two  out  of  every  five  teachers  had  such  a  collection.  Few  respond¬ 
ents  added  comments.  Four  reported  that  their  classroom  collection  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  outdated  texts  used  as  secondary  references;  three  others 
wished  they  had  such  collections.  One  stated  that  he  had  the  entire 
social  studies  collection  in  his  classroom. 

Consultation  with  the  librarian.  If  librarians  are  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  informed  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  to  give 
suitable  help  to  students,  they  need  to  work  closely  with  faculty 
members  as  each  prepares  and  plans  units  or  lessons.  Such  consultation 
aids  the  teacher,  too.  His  awareness  of  what  resources  and  services 
are  available  in  the  library  enables  him  to  make  better  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary  in  his  teaching,  in  setting  assignments,  in  motivating  students 
to  use  the  library,  and  in  recommending  new  purchases. 

Although  the  data  in  Table  XX  (page  96)  suggest  that  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  teachers  did  regard  the  librarian  as  a  fellow  professional  with 
some  special  skills,  less  than  one- third  of  the  respondents  consulted 
even  occasionally  with  the  librarian  when  planning  new  units  (Table 
XXVIII,  a).  Only  twelve  (7.79  per  cent)  reported  frequent  consultation. 

Few  respondents  proffered  any  explanation.  Seven  claimed  that 
their  subject  area  (Household  economics,  industrial  arts,  science, 
business  education,  vocational  education)  did  not  warrant  such 
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TABLE  XXVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  CLASSROOM  COLLECTION, 

BY  MAIN  TEACHING  AREA 


Subject  Area 

Have 

Number 

collection 

Percentage 

Have  no 
Number 

collection 

Percentage 

Total 

Number 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

O) 

(6) 

Art 

— 

— 

1 

100.0 

1 

Business  Education 

5 

29.41 

12 

70.59 

17 

English 

11 

50.0 

11 

50.0 

22 

Foreign  Languages 

2 

22.22 

7 

77.78 

9 

Household  Economics 

2 

33.33 

4 

66.67 

6 

Industrial  Arts 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

4 

Mathematic  s 

5 

29.41 

12 

70.59 

17 

Physical  Education 

4 

57.14 

3 

42.86 

7 

Science 

7 

36.84 

12 

63.16 

19 

Social  Studies 

9 

42.86 

12 

57.14 

21 

Counselling 

2 

100.0 

-- 

-- 

2 

Vocational  Education 

8 

40.0 

12 

60.0 

20 

Other 

-- 

-- 

2 

100.0 

2 

ALL  AREAS 

58 

39.46 

89 

60.54 

147- 

*Seven  not  reporting. 
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consultation.  Other  reasons  given  were  that  library  materials  were  in¬ 
adequate,  that  the  librarian  was  not  a  teacher  (school  G) ,  and  that 
the  idea  of  consultation  was  a  new  one. 

Assignments .  Tasks  requiring  the  use  of  the  library  serve  to 
motivate  the  student  to  use  library  resources,  facilities,  and  services. 
Few  teachers  (only  18,  or  11.69  per  cent)  replied  that  they  frequently 
made  this  type  of  assignment  (Table  XXVIII,  b,  page  125).  A  breakdown 
by  subject  area  in  TableXXXV,  page  138,  shows  that  teachers  of  English 
and  of  social  studies  accounted  for  more  than  half  the  positive  replies. 
It  is  alarming  that  more  than  half  the  respondents  reported  seldom  or 
never  making  such  assignments.  These  figures  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  73  per  cent  of  positive  answers  given  to  this  question  in  the 
NEA  study . ^ 

Fifteen  comments  indicated  that  the  main  reasons  for  their  negative 
responses  were  that  the  subject  area  had  no  need  of  the  library,  that 
library  resources  were  limited,  and  that  the  text  was  sufficient. 

Library  usage  during  class  periods.  Integration  of  classroom  and 
library  also  occurs  when  students  are  encouraged  to  spend  portions  of 
class  periods  in  the  library  using  a  variety  of  materials  for  specific 
purposes--studying,  reading,  listening,  or  viewing.  Negative  responses 
came  from  95,  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  teachers  surveyed  (Table  XXVIII, 
page  125) .  Some  respondents  in  the  fields  of  business  education,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  and  counselling  believed  that  their  subject  areas  did 
not  warrant  this  practice.  Others  complained  that  they  could  not  gain 

■^National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Research 
Division,  The  Secondary- School  Teacher  and  Library  Services ,  Research 
Monograph  1958-Ml  (The  Association,  1958),  page  14. 
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access  to  the  library,  that  resources  were  inadequate,  classes  too  large, 
courses  too  long,  library  too  small,  and  that  only  the  better  students 
responded  to  such  encouragement. 

Supplementary  collections.  The  table  on  page  125  shows  that  more 
than  a  third  of  respondents  frequently  had  such  a  collection,  and  that 
another  fifth  occasionally  did  so.  Almost  every  one  of  the  64  teachers 
whose  response  was  negative  added  some  comment.  A  very  frequent  reason 
was  that  limited  library  resources  meant  that  such  practice  would  make 
materials  unavailable  to  other  students.  A  less  frequent  reason  given 
was  that  time  did  not  permit  adequate  covering  of  the  text. 

The  evident  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  or  use  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  collection  appears  relevant.  Some  thought  this  collection  re¬ 
ferred  to  class  sets,  others  that  it  signified  insufficient  shelf  space 
in  the  library.  Seven  saw  such  collection  as  completely  unnecessary  so 
long  as  the  library  was  accessible;  they  conceived  of  the  supplementary 
collection  as  eliminating  any  need  to  go  to  the  library,  and  believed  the 
latter  action  more  desirable.  One  thought  this  type  of  collection  would 
have  to  be  complete  enough  to  serve  the  entire  course;  two  others  stated 
that  the  "library  [did]  not  have  one." 

Such  erroneous  concepts  indicate  lack  of  liaison  between  the 
teachers  and  librarian,  and  the  need  for  library  education.  They 
also  reveal  the  need  to  include  in  the  questionnaire  an  explanation  of 
the  term.  In  the  pilot  study  no  misunderstanding  was  apparent. 

Motivating  students  to  explore.  Almost  three-quarters  of  respond¬ 
ents  signified  that  they  at  least  occasionally  encouraged  their  students 
to  explore  beyond  curriculum  requirements  (Table  XXVIII,  e) .  "With 
little  success"  was  the  frequent  wry  comment.  Chief  reasons  for  not 
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doing  so  were  that  the  calibre  of  students  in  their  classes  negated  such 
effort,  and  that  courses  were  already  too  long. 

Curriculum  enrichment.  More  than  half  the  responses  clustered  in 
the  middle  here;  53.64  per  cent  of  teachers  replied  that  they  occasionally 
sought  in  the  library  a  variety  of  materials  for  curriculum  enrichment 
(Table  XXVIII,  f ) .  Approximately  15  per  cent  did  so  frequently;  more 
than  twice  as  many  seldom  or  never  did  so.  Most  common  among  reasons 
given  by  the  latter  group  were  that  the  text  was  adequate,  that  courses 
allowed  no  time  for  enrichment,  and  that  library  resources  were  in¬ 
adequate  . 

Reading  lists  and  bibliographies.  Both  of  these  lists  serve  to 
motivate  students  to  use  the  library.  The  data  reveal  that  only  one- 
quarter  of  respondents  received  this  service  (Table  XXVIII,  g,  page  125) . 
Twenty- three  teachers  had  never  requested  the  service.  A  small  number 
prepared  their  own  lists  and  bibliographies,  but  believed  their  requests 
would  be  granted  if  made.  Others  considered  such  requests  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  a  busy  librarian;  two  stated  that  the  service  was  not  offered. 
Comments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  teachers  thought  of  lists 
and  bibliographies  as  being  for  the  teacher  only. 

Significance .  The  48.92  per  cent  of  positive  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  instructional  use  of  the  library  (Table  XXVIII,  page  125) 
corroborates  the  finding  in  Chapter  VI  that  48.39  per  cent  of  respond¬ 
ents  considered  the  library  important  (Table  XXV,  page  112) . 

Librarians  concurred.  Only  three  of  them  claimed  even  moderate 
success  in  orienting  teachers  to  select  and  use  library  materials 
wisely  in  their  teaching  (Table  XXX,  b,  page  127). 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING 
INSTRUCTIONAL  USES  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


PRACTICE 

PERFORMANCE 

Total 

Fre-  Occa- 

quently  sionally  Seldom  Never 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

(7) 

a)  Consult  with  librarian 
when  planning  new 
units  of  work 

No. 

7 

/o 

12  38  44  60 

7.79  24.68  28.57  38.96 

154 

100.0 

b)  Make  class  assignments 
requiring  variety  of 
library  resources 

No. 

7» 

18  52  41  43 

11.69  33.77  26.62  27.92 

154 

100.0 

c)  Encourage  students  to 
spend  portions  of  class 
periods  in  library  for 
specific  activity 

No. 

7 

/o 

18  41  38  57 

11.69  26.62  24.68  37.01 

154 

100.0 

d)  Have  supplementary 
collection  in  class¬ 
room 

No. 

7, 

55  32  27  37 

36.42  21.19  17.88  24.51 

151* 

100.0 

e)  Encourage  students  to 
explore  beyond  curri- 
ulum  requirements 

No. 

7o 

33  81  31  7 

21.71  53.29  20.4  4.6 

152** 

100.0 

f)  Seek  in  library  vari¬ 
ety  of  materials  for 
curriculum  enrichment 

No. 

7. 

22  81  32  16 

14.57  53.64  21.19  10.6 

151* 

100.0 

g)  Request  librarian  for 
reading  lists  or 
bibliographies 

No. 

7o 

9  30  35  77 

5.96  19.87  23.18  50.99 

151* 

100.0 

ALL  PRACTICES  (MEAN) 

No. 

7 

/o 

167  355  248  297 

15.65  33.27  23.24  27.84 

1067 

100.0 

*Three  not  reporting. 


**Two  not  reporting. 
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II.  EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  STUDENTS’  LIBRARY  SKILLS 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  respondents  expressed  the  belief  that 
all  students  must  become  proficient  in  library  skills,  and  accepted  a 
personal  responsibility  for  developing  those  skills  (Tables  XIII,  XIV, 
pages  82,83).  However,  their  efforts  to  do  so  appear  inadequate — 
only  one  in  five  either  frequently  or  occasionally  planned  class  visits 
to  the  library  to  develop  students’  skills  in  selection  and  usage  of 
materials  (Table  XXIX) .  Comments  gave  some  explanation  for  the  incon¬ 
sistency.  Reported  most  frequently  were  arguments  that  English  teachers 
were  expected  to  teach  these  skills,  that  library  skills  were  not  needed 
in  some  subject  areas  (French,  physical  education,  business  education, 
vocational  education,  household  economics),  and  that  the  resources  in  a 
subject  area  were  inadequate.  Other  revealing  reasons  were  that  such  a 
practice  had  no  place  in  the  high  school;  there  was  no  time  for  it, 
students  should  have  mastered  library  skills  before  entering  senior  high 
school,  or  were  old  enough  to  learn  on  their  own  initiative.  Significant 
too  were  statements  of  limited  availability  of  the  library  facilities, 
and  of  insufficient  library  space. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  half  of  the  comments  came  from  those 
teachers  who  had  not  agreed  that  students  needed  to  be  taught  library 
skills  or  that  any  responsibility  devolved  upon  the  teacher,  it  is 
still  clear  that  inadequate  library  resources,  facilities,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  do  hinder,  to  some  extent,  the  development  of  students’  skills 
in  library  usage.  It  can  also  be  concluded  that  respondents  do  not 
indicate  any  solid  belief  that  proficiency  in  library  usage  results 
from  carefully  planned  programs  integrated  with  course  work,  not  from 
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TABLE  XXIX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  CLASS  VISITS  TO  LIBRARY  PLANNED 
TO  STIMULATE  PUPILS  TO  DEVELOP  SKILLS  IN  SELECTION  AND  USAGE  OF  MATERIALS 


FREQUENCY  NUMBER  PERCENTAGE 

(1) (2) O) 


Frequently .  8  5.26 

Occasionally .  24  15.79 

Seldom  .  . .  27  17.76 

Never .  93  61.19 

TOTAL .  152  100.0 

Not  reporting .  2 


TABLE  XXX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBRARIANS  REPORTING  SELF-EVALUATION  OF  DEGREE  OF 

SUCCESS  IN  ORIENTING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

ORIENTATION 

EVALUATION 

(Purpose) 

Extensive 
No.  % 

Moderate 
No.  7o 

Minimal 
No.  7, 

None 

No.  70 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

a.  To  provide  experiences 
for  students  to  become 
familiar  with  materials 
and  develop  skill  in 
their  use  . 

3 

37.5 

4 

50.0 

1 

12.5 

b.  To  select  and  use  wise¬ 
ly  instructional 
materials  in  teaching 

3 

37.5 

4 

50.0 

1 

12.5 

Total  number 

__ 

-- 

6 

8 

2 

Mean  percentage 

— 

37.5 

50.0 

12.5 

. 
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haphazard  exposure  to  the  library.  Too,  the  evidence  reinforces  the 
observation  made  earlier  (page  80)  that  some  teachers  do  not  realize 
the  depth  and  extent  of  library  skills  required  by  students  today. 

In  general,  teachers’  practices  indicated  that  they  attached  somewhat 
less  importance  to  library  skills  than  they  had  professed. 

These  conclusions  are  upheld  by  data  in  Table  XXX,  page  127. 

Three  of  the  eight  librarians  estimated  only  moderate  success  in  orient¬ 
ing  teachers  to  provide  experiences  to  help  students  become  skilled  li¬ 
brary  users.  The  other  five  claimed  little  or  no  success. 

III.  ACQUISITION  OF  LIBRARY  MATERIALS 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  teacher  who  values  learning  and 
instructional  resources  and  deems  the  library  important  will  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  help  build  an  adequate  collection.  Therefore,  to  gain  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  teacher  attitudes  towards  the  school  library,  the 
investigator  designed  questions  on  the  following  aspects  of  materials 
acquisition:  (1)  weeding;  (2)  materials  recommended  for  library  pur¬ 

chase;  (3)  persons  who  should  make  the  selection;  and  (4)  selection 
aids  used. 

Weeding ♦  Rapid  growth  of  knowledge  today  makes  frequent  weeding 
necessary  if  the  library  collection  is  to  be  kept  pertinent  and  up  to 
date.  Best  results  obtain  from  joint  weeding  by  librarian  and  teacher. 
The  teacher  becomes  more  familiar  with  library  holdings  in  his  field; 
apparent  gaps  can  be  one  basis  for  the  purchases  he  recommends.  The 
librarian,  gaining  information  about  the  methodology  and  curricular 
aims  of  the  teacher,  is  enabled  to  render  more  meaningful  library 
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Table  XXXI  (page  130)  shows  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  respond¬ 
ents  seldom  or  never  did  this  weeding,  and  only  7  per  cent  weeded  fre¬ 
quently.  That  newness  and  shortage  of  materials  made  weeding  unnecessary 
or  impossible  was  stated  by  seven  respondents.  Other  reasons  given  were: 
lack  of  time,  the  department  head  did  the  weeding,  and  weeding  had  never 
seemed  important  before.  Two  who  weeded  frequently  did  so  because  the 
librarian  was  "unable  to  judge  the  materials." 

Recommending  materials  for  purchase.  Each  school  had  an  allocation 
for  purchase  of  instructional  materials,  but  no  school  had  a  written 
statement  of  policy  and  procedures  for  materials  selection  (page  77) . 

In  two  schools  discussions  among  department  heads  and  teachers  resulted 
in  decisions  about  budget  apportionment. 

Because  few  respondents  believed  that  a  school  library  should  con¬ 
tain  non-print  materials  (page  72) ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  42  per  cent 
of  them  recommended  none  for  library  purchase,  and  that  another  28  per 
cent  suggested  fewer  than  four  non-print  items  (Table  XXXII) .  The  high 
cost  of  such  materials  and  the  very  small  budget  for  them  also  affected 
the  number  of  materials  ordered.  But  it  is  significant  that  only  half 
the  respondents  recommended  more  than  four  books  or  periodicals  within 
the  1966-67  academic  year.  Moreover,  the  11.33  per  cent  who  suggested 
more  than  twenty  items  (Columns  7+8)  were  making  the  recommendations 
for  their  whole  department,  for  a  new  course,  or  for  a  new  facility. 

Selection  personnel.  Selection  decisions  are  best  made  by  close 
cooperation  between  teachers  and  librarian.  The  teacher's  contribution 
is  knowledge  of  his  field  and  of  his  teaching  requirements.  The 
librarian,  whose  professional  preparation  has  given  her  selection  skills, 
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TABLE  XXXI 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  WEEDING 


FREQUENCY  NUMBER  PERCENTAGE 

(1) (2) (3) 

Frequently .  11  7.38 

Occasionally .  46  30.87 

Seldom .  32  21.48 

Never .  60  40.27 


TOTAL .  149  100.0 

Not  reporting .  5 


TABLE  XXXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  ON  NUMBER  OF  MATERIALS  RECOMMENDED 

FOR  PURCHASE  DURING  1966-67  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


MATERIAL 

QUANTITY 

TOTAL 

None 

1  -  4 

5-9 

10-19 

20-39 

40  + 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Books  and 

No. 

20 

55 

37 

21 

11 

6 

150* 

periodicals 

Y 

/o 

13.33 

36.67 

24.67 

14.0 

7.33 

4.0 

100.0 

Non-print 

No. 

63 

42 

23 

14 

3 

5 

150* 

materials 

7 

/o 

42.0 

28.0 

15.33 

9.33 

2.0 

3.33 

100.0 

All  types 

No. 

83 

97 

60 

35 

14 

11 

300 

7 

/ Q 

27.67 

32.33 

20.0 

11.67 

4.67 

3.66 

100.0 

*Four  not  reporting. 
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must  try  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  collection  among  reference,  general 
and  subject  information,  recreational  and  enrichment  materials. 

However,  56  per  cent  of  respondents  believed  that  teachers  alone 
should  select  materials  for  library  acquisition.  Another  two  per  cent 
charged  only  the  librarian  with  the  task  (Table  XXXIII,  page  132).  Forty- 
two  per  cent  realized  that  everyone  in  the  school  should  be  involved — 
librarian,  teacher,  administrators,  and  students. 

Use  of  selection  aids.  Table  XXXIV  (page  133)  summarizes  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  question  designed  to  discover  to  what  extent  certain  basic 
selection  aids  were  used.  Data  show  that  only  28  per  cent  of  respondents 
used  these  aids  in  selecting  materials  to  recommend  for  library  purchase, 
while  63  per  cent  either  were  not  familiar  with  them  or  did  not  use  them. 

The  large  numbers  of  respondents  not  reporting  are  disturbing,  al¬ 
though  more  than  one-third  of  them  indicated,  by  written  comment  or  by 
oral  explanation  to  the  investigator,  that  the  publications  listed  meant 
nothing  to  them.  Three  others  thought  the  question  too  complex.  Six 
commented  that  they  believed  most  teachers  used  publishers’  catalogues 
instead . 


IV.  FACTORS  SHAPING  INDICATED  ATTITUDES 

Responses  to  questions  about  the  extent  of  teachers’  instructional 
use  of  the  library  and  of  their  efforts  to  develop  students’  library 
skills  were  analyzed  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  any  of  the  factors 
of  age,  sex,  years  of  teaching  experience,  professional  preparation,  and 
major  teaching  area  was  a  determinant  of  respondents  attitudes  towards 


the  school  library. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  PERSON (S)  WHO  SHOULD  SELECT 

MATERIALS  FOR  LIBRARY  ACQUISITION 


SELECTOR(S)  SHOULD  BE 

FREQUENCY  OF 

CHOICE 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Librarian 

3 

1.97 

Teacher  and/or  department  head 

85 

55.92 

Students 

0 

0 

All  of  the  above,  plus  principal 

64 

42.11 

TOTAL 

152* 

100.0 

*Two  not  reporting. 
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*In  calculating  the  percentages,  the  number  of  respondents  reporting  was  considered  100  per  cent. 
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Age .  Again,  the  logical  expectation  that  younger  teachers  would 
be  the  most  frequent  library  users  was  not  fulfilled.  However,  the 
under  25  group  did  lead  slightly  in  efforts  to  develop  students’  library 
skills  (Table  XLVIII,  Columns  3  to  8,  page  188).  Once  more  the  50  to  59 
year  group  was  the  one  expressing  the  highest  percentage  of  positive 
replies.  Nevertheless,  because  little  difference  existed  among  the  six 
age  groups  except  for  the  over  60  group,  the  data  do  not  support  any  con¬ 
tention  that  age  was  a  firm  predictor  of  attitudes  exemplified  by  library 
practices . 

Sex .  Neither  was  the  sex  of  the  respondent  shown  to  be  a  factor 
affecting  a  teacher’s  library  usage  (Table  XLVIII).  The  proportion  of 
positive  replies  (46  per  cent)  from  male  and  from  female  teachers  was 
smaller  than  the  49  per  cent  of  positive  attitudes  revealed  towards  the 
importance  of  the  school  library  (Table  XLIII,  page  183).  Female  teach¬ 
ers  tended  to  consult  with  the  librarian  more  frequently  than  did  males; 
they  also  had  more  frequent  supplementary  collections.  Men  led  in 
frequency  of  requests  for  reading  lists  and  bibliographies. 

Length  of  teaching  experience .  In  general,  respondents  with  from 
five  to  twenty-nine  years  of  experience  showed  more  positive  attitudes 
towards  the  school  library’s  purpose  (Table  XLVIII,  Columns  11  to  16, 
page  188) .  As  noted  in  Chapter  VI  (page  110)  the  study  revealed  no 
explanation  for  a  higher  percentage  of  positive  answers  from  teachers 
with  but  one  year’s  experience  than  from  those  with  from  two  to  four 
years  of  teaching  experience. 
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Professional  preparation.  Table  XLIX  (page  189)  shows  that  re¬ 
spondents  whose  university  education  was  at  a  level  beyond  the  under¬ 
graduate  degree  gave  more  positive  replies  than  did  those  at  other  levels 
of  professional  preparation.  However,  teachers  who  had  completed  two 
years  of  university  made  more  frequent  use  of  supplementary  collections. 

Columns  9  to  11  of  the  same  table  reinforce  the  previous  conclusion 
that  learning,  during  professional  preparation,  about  the  role  and 
function  of  the  school  library  increased  the  probability  of  positive 
attitudes  towards  that  library. 

Subject  area.  Respondents  from  the  various  teaching  areas  re¬ 
sponded  with  greater  variation  to  questions  about  their  library  prac¬ 
tices  than  they  did  in  giving  their  estimates  of  the  importance  of  the 
school  library  (Tables  XXV,  XXXV;  pages  112,  138).  Teachers  of  social 
studies  and  of  English  led  decisively  in  proportion  of  total  positive 
responses  (73  per  cent  and  71  per  cent  respectively) .  They  also  led  in 
frequency  with  which  they  consulted  with  the  librarian  when  planning 
new  units  of  work,  made  class  assignments  requiring  a  variety  of  library 
resources,  encouraged  students  to  spend  class  time  in  the  library  and 
to  explore  beyond  curriculum  requirements,  sought  library  resources  for 

curriculum  enrichment,  and  planned  library  usage  to  develop  students’ 

2 

library  skills. 


All  generalizations  about  subject  areas  exclude  the  art  field 
because  it  was  represented  by  only  one  respondent. 
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Conversely,  teachers  of  mathematics  and  of  physical  education 
made  least  use  of  the  library.  These  teachers  had  also  considered  the 
library  least  important  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching  (Table 
XXV,  Column  4  page  112),  yet  both  had  ranked  highly  the  need  for  all 
teachers  to  have  library  education.  Mathematics  teachers  had  attached 
least  importance  to  the  need  for  library  skills  for  all  students  (Table 
XIII,  page  82);  physical  education  teachers  had  felt  least  responsibility 
for  developing  those  skills  (Table  XIV,  page  83) .  No  member  of  these 
two  subject  groups  reported  efforts  to  develop  students’  library  skills; 
none  encouraged  students  to  spend  some  class  time  in  the  library  for 
specific  types  of  study,  reading,  listening,  or  viewing.  In  contrast, 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  them  had  considered  the  library  resources  in 
their  areas  as  at  least  good  (Table  XXII,  page  103). 

Teachers  of  mathematics  gave  the  least  encouragement  to  their 
students  to  explore  beyond  curriculum  requirements,  seldom  used  supple¬ 
mentary  collections  to  motivate  student  interest,  seldom  consulted 
with  the  librarian,  and  seldom  or  never  requested  bibliographies  or 
made  assignments  requiring  library  usage.  Physical  education  teachers 
reported  encouraging  students  to  explore  beyond  the  curriculum,  but 
they  never  consulted  with  the  librarian  during  unit  planning.  Also, 
their  use  of  library  resources  for  enrichment  or  for  class  assign¬ 
ments  was  minimal. 

Between  these  two  groups  of  fairly  large  and  minimal  users  were 
the  remainder,  much  less  distinctly  grouped.  In  none  of  these  fields 
did  respondents  supply  a  majority  of  positive  replies.  Few  had  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  need  to  teach  all  students  to  become  proficient  library 
users  (Table  XIII,  page  82);  most  had  accepted  personal  responsibility 
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for  providing  that  instruction  (Table  XIV,  page  83);  few  made  even 
minimal  effort  to  discharge  that  responsibility  (Table  XXXV).  A  majority 
of  teachers  in  these  fields  had  reported  that  the  library  was  either 
essential  or  important  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching,  but  few 
utilized  the  librarian's  abilities  and  services  when  planning  their  teach¬ 
ing.  Many  of  them  did  report  that  they  encouraged  students  to  explore 
beyond  course  requirements  and  that  they  at  least  occasionally  sought 
enrichment  sources  in  the  library.  But  only  a  minority  motivated  students 
to  use  the  library  through  class  assignments  designed  to  require  such 
usage,  or  by  encouraging  them  to  spend  some  class  time  in  the  library  for 
specific  planned  purposes. 

Thus,  evidence  would  appear  to  support  the  conclusion  that  his 
major  teaching  area  does  affect  a  teacher's  attitudes  towards  the 
school  library.  Any  such  generalization,  however,  must  be  tendered  with 
caution.  There  is  the  question  of  whether  the  content  in  one  subject 
area  does  really  lend  itself  more  readily  to  library  usage  than  does 
another  area.  Those  who  commented  about  their  negative  responses  be¬ 
lieved  this  to  be  the  case.  But  perhaps  this  relationship  only  seems  to 
be  true  because  materials  for  purchase  are  abundant  in  one  subject  field 
and  not  in  another.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  school  library  was 
judged  more  important  and  thus  used  more  extensively  by  respondents  in 
certain  teaching  areas  because  the  materials  and  services  offered  by 
their  libraries  were  most  extensive  in  those  same  areas. 

Another  possibility  exists:  it  may  not  be  the  subject  content  but 
the  methods  used  which  seem  not  to  require  library  resources  and  services. 
Teachers  in  these  fields  may  not  have  become  oriented  to  the  materials 


approach  to  instruction  . 


PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  ON  INSTRUCTIONAL  USES  OF  LIBRARY  AND  EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  STUDENTS 

LIBRARY  SKILLS,  BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA 
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yes  (frequently  or  occasionally) ;  N  =  no  (seldom  or  never) . 
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The  scope  of  the  present  study  does  not  permit  such  analyses;  they 
could  provide  subjects  for  further  research, 

V.  SUMMARY 

A  teacher's  usage  of  the  library  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  library  resources,  facilities,  personnel, 
and  services.  Teachers  of  social  studies  and  of  English  were  leading 
library  users;  mathematics  and  physical  education  instructors  most 
infrequently  made  instructional  use  of  the  library  or  helped  students 
to  become  proficient  in  library  skills.  In  general,  teachers'  practices 
indicated  that  they  attached  less  importance  to  the  library  than  they 
had  professed--45 . 5  per  cent  of  positive  responses  to  questions  about 
their  library  practices  compared  with  48.39  per  cent  of  positive  replies 
to  direct  questions  about  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  library 
(Table  L,  page  190) . 

Whether  a  teacher  was  male  or  female  had  no  bearing  on  library 
practices  nor  does  evidence  show  age,  teaching  experience,  or  university 
level  attained  to  be  determinants  of  the  extent  of  those  practices. 
Younger  teachers  did  not  rank  high  as  library  users.  Professional  pre¬ 
paration  that  included  requisite  instruction  in  the  role  and  function 
of  the  school  library  was  shown  again  to  be  correlated  with  a  teacher' s 
attitudes . 

Comments  indicated  that  inadequacy  of  materials,  facilities,  and 
personnel  interfered  with  library  usage.  The  extent  to  which  they  were 
inadequate  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  investigation  and  is  properly  a 
subject  for  additional  research. 
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However,  selection  practices  indicated  that  respondents  generally 
felt  no  great  responsibility  for  improving  the  library  collection,  yet 
a  majority  did  not  believe  that  the  librarian  should  assist  in  materials 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  selection  aids  available  in  each  school 
library  were  inadequate;  a  majority  of  respondents  failed  to  use  the 
good  ones  available  to  them.  An  inadequate  library  budget  was  cited 
most  often  as  the  cause  of  inadequate  resources. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS, 

AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  twofold:  (a)  to  ascertain  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers  towards  the  role  and 
function  of  the  school  library  in  the  total  school  program;  and  (b)  a 
sub-purpose,  to  attempt  to  isolate  factors  explaining  or  facilitating 
those  attitudes. 

The  method  of  investigation  was  to  submit  to  all  teachers  in 
eight  senior  high  schools  in  central  Alberta  a  questionnaire  designed 
to  reveal  their  attitudes  towards  their  school  libraries.  The  replies 
received  from  154  teachers  were  analyzed  to  determine  what  those 
attitudes  were  and  whether  any  or  all  of  the  factors  of  age,  sex, 
years  of  teaching  experience,  professional  preparation,  and  major 
teaching  area  were  determinants  of  the  expressed  attitudes. 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

A.  Almost  four-fifths  of  the  respondents  held  university  standing 
at  or  beyond  the  undergraduate  degree  level,  but  only  eight  (five  per 
cent)  of  the  154  teachers  had  received,  as  a  requisite  part  of  their 
professional  preparation,  instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of  the 


school  library. 
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B.  More  than  half  the  respondents  revealed  a  serious  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  library  fundamentals. 

(1)  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  teachers  reporting  believed  they  knew 
how  to  use  the  card  catalogue;  64  per  cent  knew  how  their 
school  library  collection  was  catalogued;  almost  one- third 
knew  neither . 

(2)  Less  than  one-third  knew  how  to  use  the  Readers’  Guide  or 
knew  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  for  their  own  subject 
specialization . 

(3)  Less  than  one-third  held  the  concept  that  a  modern  school 
library  collection  consists  of  both  print  and  non-print 
materials . 

(4)  One  in  five  demonstrated  knowledge  of  their  school  library’s 
contents,  knew  that  their  school  had  no  written  statement  of 
policies  and  procedures  for  materials  selection,  or  could 
name  the  authority  responsible  for  giving  final  approval  of 
materials  recommended  for  library  purchase. 

C.  Only  48.39  per  cent  of  respondents  expressed  a  positive  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  importance  of  the  school  library. 

(1)  Although  23  per  cent  of  teachers  reporting  considered  the 
library  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching, 
another  49  per  cent  deemed  it  important.  However,  only 
slightly  more  than  one  in  twenty  considered  it  important 
enough  to  be  a  criterion  in  his  choice  of  teaching  position. 

(2)  Almost  59  per  cent  estimated  the  professional  collection  to 


be  of  little  or  no  value. 
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(3)  Approximately  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  respondents  agreed 
that  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  should  receive 
instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library 
and  in  the  selection,  evaluation,  and  use  of  instructional 
materials . 

(4)  Assessment  of  the  library's  contribution  to  the  total 
school  program  varied  considerably  from  school  to  school. 
Although  the  overall  rating  was  favorable,  most  teachers 
believed  the  library  could  contribute  much  more.  A 
teacher's  instructional  area  had  little  bearing  on  his 
assessment  of  the  library's  contribution. 

(5)  Teachers  were  almost  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  each  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  library's  holdings  in  his  sub¬ 
ject  specialization. 

D.  In  general,  teachers'  stated  attitudes  towards  the  role  of  the 
librarian  were  positive.  However,  comments  revealed  a  common  belief 
that  a  librarian's  role  and  abilities  were  limited  to  the  organization 
and  handling  of  materials  and  had  little  connection  with  materials 
selection,  curriculum  development,  or  teaching. 

E.  Nearly  73  per  cent  of  respondents  believed  that  students  had 
ample  opportunity  to  use  the  library  on  an  individual  and  voluntary 
basis . 

F.  Questions  about  instructional  uses  of  the  library  and  efforts 
to  develop  students'  library  skills  drew  a  54.5  per  cent  negative 
response . 

(1)  Less  than  one-third  of  teachers  consulted  with  the  librarian 
even  occasionally  when  planning  new  units  of  work. 
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(2)  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  respondents  seldom  or  never  made 
efforts  to  motivate  students  to  use  the  library  through 
assignments  requiring  library  resources;  61  per  cent  failed 
to  encourage  students  to  spend  class  time  in  the  library 
for  specific  types  of  activity  or  research,  and  74  per  cent 
did  not  ask  the  librarian  for  bibliographies  or  reading 
lists . 

(3)  More  than  seventy  per  cent  of  teachers  reported  that  they 
encouraged  students  to  explore  beyond  curriculum  require¬ 
ments,  and  that  they  at  least  occasionally  sought  in  the 
library  a  variety  of  materials  for  curriculum  enrichment. 

(4)  Inadequacy  of  quarters  and  of  materials  limited  the  use 
of  the  library,  the  type  of  assignment  given,  and  the  use 
of  supplementary  collections. 

(5)  Teachers  indicated  that  the  time  element  and  use  of  the 
library  facilities  for  extraneous  purposes  were  other 
factors  restricting  both  teacher  and  student  use  of  the 
library's  resources  and  services.  Means  of  admission  to 
the  library  restricted  student  use  in  two  schools. 

(6)  Librarians  estimated  only  limited  success  in  orienting 
teachers  to  select  and  use  wisely  materials  in  their 
teaching . 

G.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  respondents  believed  that  training  in 
the  use  of  library  resources  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  all 
students.  Only  five  per  cent  less  agreed  that  every  teacher  shared  the 
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responsibility  for  developing  those  library  skills.  However,  no  great 
effort  was  made  to  discharge  that  responsibility. 

(1)  Only  one  teacher  in  five  either  frequently  or  occasionally 
planned  class  visits  to  the  library  to  develop  students' 
skills  in  selection  and  use  of  library  resources. 

(2)  Librarians  reported  only  limited  success  in  orienting 
teachers  to  provide  experiences  designed  to  enable 
students  to  become  proficient  library  users. 

H.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  teachers  agreed  that  all  teachers  must 
share  responsibility  for  encouraging  students  to  read  for  pleasure. 

I.  One  in  three  teachers  in  all  subject  fields  rated  library 
resources  less  than  adequate.  In  general,  however,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  lack  of  interest  in  building  the  library  collection. 

(1)  The  proportion  (40  per  cent)  of  teachers  participating  in 
materials  selection  was  much  lower  than  the  53  per  cent 
reported  in  the  Ducat  study'*'  and  the  77  per  cent  in  the 
1958  NEA  study. ^ 

(2)  Fewer  than  three  teachers  in  ten  used  the  selection  aids 
available  from  the  library. 

J.  The  50  to  59  year  group  ranked  highest  among  age  groups  in 
percentage  of  favourable  responses  in  all  three  main  areas;  knowledge 

^Sister  Mary  Peter  Claver  Ducat,  "Student  and  Faculty  Use  of  the 
Library  in  Three  Secondary  Schools"  (unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation, 
Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Science,  1960),  p.  84. 

^National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Research 
Division,  The  Secondary- School  Teacher  and  Library  Services ,  Research 
Monograph  1958-Ml  (Washington:  The  Association,  1958),  p.  20. 
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of  library  fundamentals,  estimate  of  importance  of  the  library,  and 
library  practices. 

K.  Differences  in  response  between  men  and  women  were  negligible. 

L.  In  general,  responses  bore  no  consistent  relationship  to  the 
length  of  a  teacher's  teaching  experience. 

M.  Respondents  who  had  attained  university  standing  beyond  the 

baccalaureate  degree  revealed  a  slightly  stronger  positive  attitude 

3 

towards  the  school  library. 

N.  The  eight  respondents  who  had  received  instruction  in  the  role 
and  function  of  the  school  library  as  part  of  their  professional  pre¬ 
paration  consistently  reported  a  higher  proportion  of  positive  replies 
than  did  those  without  such  instruction.  The  significance  of  the 
evidence  is  limited  because  of  the  small  number  of  respondents  in  this 
group . 

O.  A  larger  group  of  respondents,  those  with  courses  in  library 
science  and/or  audiovisual  instruction,  reported  a  lower  proportion  of 
positive  replies  than  did  the  small  group  referred  to  in  point  N  above. 

P.  Teachers  of  English  and  of  social  studies  reported  the  high¬ 
est  proportion,  67  per  cent,  of  positive  replies. 

Q.  Those  respondents  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  counselling, 

and  physical  education  registered  the  greatest  degree  of  negative 

4 

attitudes  towards  the  school  library. 

3Excepting  the  one  respondent  with  standing  beyond  Master's. 

^Also  those  teachers  listed  under  'Other'. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  dealt  with  the  attitudes  of  senior  high  school  teachers 
in  only  eight  schools.  Therefore  the  conclusions  pertain  to  and  will 
be  most  meaningful  to  the  sample. 

Questions  were  not  always  answered  as  conscientiously  as  they 
might  have  been.  In  individual  cases,  a  teacher's  estimates  of  the 
library  resources  were  not  consistent  with  his  use  of  them,  or  with 
his  assessment  of  their  value  to  effective  teaching,  or  with  his 
efforts  to  motivate  his  students  to  use  those  resources.  There  may 
have  been  other  inaccuracies  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaires. 

The  human  tendency  to  wish  to  look  good  probably  affected  some  replies. 

Although  generalizations  for  other  schools  and  systems  must  be 
made  carefully,  the  study  has  implications  for  governments,  teacher- 
education  institutions,  school  boards,  administrators,  librarians,  and 
teachers . 

Cone lusions ; 

A.  To  the  majority  of  senior  high  school  teachers,  the  school 
library  does  not  rank  high  in  importance.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  adjunct  to,  not  a  vital  and  integral  part  of,  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

B.  Senior  high  school  teachers  and  administrators  have  not  had 

the  opportunity  to  become  (a)  knowledgeable  about  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  school  library  and  its  integration  with  classroom  teaching  and 
the  total  educational  program;  and  (b)  well  acquainted  with  evaluation, 
selection,  and  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  materials. 
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C.  Teachers  have  a  limited  concept  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
librarian  can  assist  them  in  teaching,  in  overall  curriculum  development, 
and  in  materials  evaluation,  selection,  and  use. 

D.  Most  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  build¬ 
ing  students'  library  skills.  Their  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals 
is  inadequate,  and  there  is  general  unawareness  of  the  depth  and  sophis¬ 
tication  of  library  skills  needed  by  today's  senior  high  school  student. 

E.  His  teaching  field  influences  a  teacher's  attitudes  towards 
the  school  library's  role  and  function,  but  teaching  a  subject  which 
usually  requires  library  usage  is  no  guarantee  of  desirable  attitudes 
or  of  good  library  usage.  The  converse  is  also  true. 

F.  Administrators,  by  permitting  extraneous  use  of  the  library 
and  rigid  regulation  of  admission  to  it,  restrict  the  development  of  a 
good  library  program. 

G.  Despite  their  contention  that  they  are  the  persons  most  able 

to  select  materials  to  recommend  for  school  library  purchase,  a  majority 
of  teachers  lack  knowledge  of  their  own  school  library's  collection  and 
show  little  interest  in  its  development. 

H.  Although  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  investigate 
the  influence  of  library  facilities,  resources,  personnel  and  services, 
respondents'  comments  revealed  that  these  factors  do  exert  influence 
upon  teachers'  attitudes  towards  the  school  library's  role  and  function 
in  the  school.  Therefore,  those  persons  or  agencies  charged  with  the 
provision  of  library  facilities,  resources,  and  personnel,  and  the  li¬ 
brarians  themselves  must  share  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
attitudes  and  practices  reported  by  teachers. 
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III .  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  The  study  revealed  that  responding  high  school  teachers  demon¬ 
strated  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals,  a  misconception  of 
the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library,  and  an  unawareness  of  their 
own  role  in  integrating  classroom  and  library.  Therefore,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that: 

(1)  Instruction  in  all  courses  in  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions  give  special  attention,  by  direction  and  by  example, 
to  the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library  in  the 
total  educational  program,  to  the  planning  and  use  of  the 
multi-media  approach,  and  to  the  integration  of  library 
and  classroom. 

(2)  Every  prospective  teacher  should  have  ample  opportunity 

to  design,  produce  and  use  a  wide  variety  of  instructional 
materials,  to  learn  to  use  many  kinds  of  equipment,  and  to 
gain  a  high  degree  of  competency  in  library  knowledge  and 
skills . 

(3)  Teacher-education  institutions  should  make  arrangements 
enabling  prospective  teachers  to  observe  excellent  school 
libraries  and  library  programs. 

(4)  There  should  be  effective  in-service  programs  planned  to 
help  beginning  teachers  learn  about  the  library  resources 
and  services  available  within  their  particular  school  and 
system,  to  clarify  for  all  teachers  and  administrators  the 
role  and  function  of  the  school  library,  and  to  promote 
selective  evaluation,  acquisition,  and  use  of  library 
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B.  Respondents'  comments  indicated  that  the  librarians  themselves 
contributed  to  teachers'  attitudes  and  practices.  Consequently,  it  is 
recommended  that : 

(1)  Bursaries  should  be  made  available  to  potential  and 
practising  librarians  to  encourage  them  to  obtain  or  up¬ 
grade  their  professional  qualifications  and  competencies. 
The  school  librarian  "who  can  translate  the  full  meaning 
of  [her]  responsibility  into  actual  practice  will  help 
teachers  to  realize  that  [her]  field  of  endeavor  over¬ 
laps  that  of  every  subject  area."^ 

(2)  The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  should  encourage  each 
school  board  to  appoint  a  qualified  library  supervisor  to 
direct,  guide,  and  assist  school  librarians  to  develop 
improved  libraries  and  library  programs  throughout  the 
board's  jurisdictional  area. 

C.  The  study  also  revealed  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  library 
facilities,  resources,  and  services  influenced  teachers'  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  the  role  and  function  of  their  school's  library.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  grants  and  allowables  under  the  School  Foundation  Pro¬ 
gram  Fund^  and  the  School  Buildings  Act^  should  be  increased  to  permit 
school  boards  to  attain  the  quantitative  standards  for  school  libraries. 

^Ducat,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  250. 

^ Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  "School  Foundation  Program 
Fund  Regulations."  Order-in-Council  722/68,  1968  (Mimeographed). 

^Alberta.  Department  of  Education,  "Regulations  Pursuant  to  the 
School  Buildings  Act,"  1967  (Mimeographed). 

^Canadian  School  Library  Association,  Standards  of  Library  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Canadian  Schools  (Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1967),  pp .  52-64. 
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IV.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  need  further  substantiation  by 
means  of  investigations  using  other  and  much  larger  populations  of 
Alberta  teachers.  More  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies,  using  tech¬ 
niques  of  observation  and  personal  interview,  would  be  valuable.  What 
junior  high  and  elementary  school  teachers  think  about  the  school  li¬ 
brary's  role  and  function  needs  to  be  known,  too. 

Helpful,  also,  would  be  evidence  of  the  extent  and  kind  of  library 
usage  by  both  students  and  teachers,  and  the  relationship  of  one  to  the 
other . 

Because  the  principal  determines  the  philosophy  of  education 
operative  in  his  school,  there  is  need  to  know  the  attitudes  held  by 
administrators  towards  the  place  and  purpose  of  the  school  library  in 
the  educational  programs  of  Alberta  schools. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  necessity  for  much  more  exact  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  library  fundamentals 
possessed  by  both  prospective  and  practising  teachers  throughout  the 
province. 

The  present  study  has  indicated  that  a  teacher's  subject  area  of 
instruction  influences  his  attitudes  towards  the  role  and  function  of 
the  school  library.  Whether  the  nature  of  the  content  of  one  subject 
or  discipline  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  use  of  library  facili¬ 
ties  and  resources  than  does  another  is  a  question  needing  careful 
study . 
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Especially  valuable  would  be  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  quality  of  a  school  library's  facilities,  resources,  personnel,  and 
services  affects  teachers'  attitudes  towards  the  role  and  function  of 
the  school  library  in  the  total  school  program. 
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Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  collect  data  which  will 
help  build  a  body  of  pertinent  information  about  the  attitudes 
Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers  hold  towards  the  role  and  function 
of  the  school  library  in  the  total  school  programme. 

The  survey  approach  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  forward-looking, 
but  it  may  direct  the  attention  of  forward-looking,  responsible  persons 
to  current  opinions,  and  permit  such  persons  to  act  on  pertinent  evidence 
in  shaping  future  school  library  development. 

Please  be  absolutely  frank.  Your  opinions  are  important;  each  one 
has  a  bearing  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  and  on  the  worth  of  those 
findings . 

Your  comments  are  very  valuable.  If  the  space  provided  for  your 
reasons  or  comments  is  insufficient,  feel  free  to  use  the  reverse  side 
of  the  sheet. 

NO  NAMES  ARE  REQUIRED.  The  questionnaire  is  completely  anonymous. 
Only  the  investigator  will  see  the  completed  questionnaires. 

Because  of  your  own  very  full  schedule,  your  help  in  this  study 
is  doubly  appreciated.  Thank  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART  I:  THE  TEACHER 


Please  check  (  before  the  appropriate  response. 


1. 

Age:  . . .  Under  25 

...  40  -  49 

...  25-29 

...  50  -  59 

...  30-39 

...  60  or  over 

2. 

Sex:  ...  Male  ...  Female 

3. 

Teaching  experience  (Including  this 

year) :  ...  1  year ; 

4  years;  ...  5  -  9  years;  ...  10-19  years;  ...  20-29  years; 
...  30  or  more  years. 

4.  Your  major  teaching  area  this  year  (check  only  one) : 


. . .  Art 

. . .  Business  Education 
. . .  English 

. . .  Foreign  or  modern  language 
. . .  Household  Economics 
. . .  Industrial  Arts 
. . .  Other  (Please  specify) .... 


Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education 
Science 

Social  Studies 
Counselling 


5.  You  teach  in  your  major  teaching  area: 


at  least  half  time; 
less  than  half  time. 


6.  Your  professional  preparation  (check  highest  attainment  only): 

...  2  years 
...  3  years 

...  Bachelor’s  degree(s)  (Specify)  . 

. . .  Some  graduate  work 

...  Master's  degree(s)  (Specify)  . 

...  Beyond  Master’s 

7.  Instruction  in  the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library  was 

. . .  not  part  of  professional  preparation; 

...  incidentally  treated  in  some  courses; 

...  a  required  part  of  professional  preparation. 

8.  ...  Professional  preparation  included  course(s)  in  library  science. 
...  Professional  preparation  included  course(s)  in  Audio-visual 

Instruction. 


PART  II:  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

9.  The  materials  in  your  school  library  are  catalogued  (Check  one) : 
...  by  author  only; 

...  by  author  and  by  title; 

...  by  subject,  by  author,  and  by  title; 

...  do  not  know. 

10.  Resources  you  think  should  be  in  the  school  library  collection, 
and  catalogued:  (Check  one) . 

...  Books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets. 

...  A  full  range  of  print  materials.  (See  next  page) 
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...  A  full  range  of  print  and  non-print  materials . 

. . .  Other  (Please  specify)  . 

Comment : . 

11.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  your  school  library’s  resources  in 
your  major  teaching  area  are 

. . .  excellent ; 

. . .  good ; 

. . .  inadequate; 

. . .  don' t  know. 

Comment : . 

12.  Please  check  (S)  each  item  included  in  your  school  library 
collection: 

. . .  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

...  Abridged  Readers'  Guide 

...  The  Statesman's  Year-book  (1966-67) 

. . .  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (copyright  since  1962) 

. . .  Hot  Rod  magazine 
. . .  The  Beaver 

. . .  More  than  one  unabridged  dictionary 
. . .  University  calendars  (1966-67  or  1967-68) 

...  Le  Magazine  Maclean 

13.  Your  school  library's  professional  collection  is  of 

. . .  extensive  value  to  you; 

. . .  moderate  value  to  you; 

. . .  limited  value  to  you; 

...  no  value  to  you. 

Reason  or  comment :  . 

PART  III.  Check  (  i/)  the  appropriate  response: 

14.  Was  the  presence  of  the  school  library  and  librarian  a  criterion 
of  your  choice  or  preference  of  teaching  position? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No 

Comment : . 

15.  Was  the  adequacy  of  the  library  collection  a  criterion  of  your 
choice  or  preference  of  teaching  position? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No 

Comment : . 

16.  Does  your  school  have  a  written  statement  of  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  library  materials? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No  ...  Don' t  know 

Comment : . 

17.  Do  you  think  that  the  individual  student  has  ample  opportunity 
to  use  the  library  on  a  spontaneous  or  individual  basis? 

...  Yes  ...  No  ...  Don't  know 

Comment : . 


■ 
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18.  Do  you  agree  that  the  library’s  contents  should  be  organized 
and  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification? 

• • .  Yes  ...  No  ...  No  opinion 

Comment :  . 

19.  Do  you  have  in  your  classroom  a  collection  of  books  and/or  other 
materials  (other  than  class  sets  or  texts)  which  are  school 
property  but  are  not  catalogued,  that  is,  not  a  part  of  the 
school  library’s  collection? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No 

Comment :  . 

20.  Could  you,  on  short  notice, 

a)  show  a  student  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No  ...  Uncertain 

b)  demonstrate  how  to  use  the  Abridged  Readers’  Guide? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No  ...  Uncertain 

c)  give  the  Dewey  number (s)  for  your  subject  specialization? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No  ...  Uncertain 

Comment : . 

21.  Full  training  in  the  use  of  library  resources  should  be  a  part 
of  the  education  of  all  students.  Do  you  agree? 

. . .  Yes  ...  No  ...  Uncertain 

Comment : . 

PART  IV.  Please  check  the  response  which  most  closely  approximates 
your  opinion: 

22.  The  librarian  should  be  a  member  of  school  curriculum  committee (s) , 
Do  you  . . .  agree  strongly: 

...  agree,  but  with  some  reservations; 

. . .  disagree; 

. . .  disagree  strongly? 

Comment : . . . 

23.  Responsibility  for  encouraging  students  to  read  for  pleasure  is 
shared  by  the  entire  staff.  Do  you  agree? 

. . .  agree  strongly; 

. . .  agree 
.  . .  disagree; 

...  disagree  strongly. 

Comment : . 

24.  A  school  library  programme  should  mean  instruction,  service,  and 
activity  throughout  the  school,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  library. 

Do  you  agree? 

...  agree  strongly; 

. . .  agree ; 

.  . .  disagree ; 

...  disagree  strongly. 

Comment . . 
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25.  The  teacher  should  have  full  knowledge  of  the  library's  holdings 
in  his  subject  area  specialization.  Do  you  agree? 

. . .  agree  strongly; 

...  agree,  but  with  some  reservations; 

. . .  disagree ; 

...  disagree  strongly. 

Comment : . 

26.  Do  you  agree  that  you,  as  a  teacher,  have  a  personal  responsibility 
for  developing  students'  library  skills? 

...  agree  strongly; 

...  agree,  but  with  some  reservations; 

. . .  disagree ; 

...  disagree  strongly. 

Comment ; . . . 

27.  In  the  secondary  school,  the  librarian  should  have  a  status 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  department  head.  Do  you  agree? 

...  agree  strongly; 

. . .  agree; 

. . .  disagree ; 

...  disagree  strongly. 

Comment : . 

PART  V.  Please  check  the  response  which  most  closely  approximates  your 
estimates .  (k> 

28.  That  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  receive  instruction  in 

the  role  and  function  of  the  school  library,  and  in  the  selection, 
evaluation,  and  use  of  instructional  materials  is 
. . .  essential ; 

...  important; 

...  of  limited  importance; 

...  unimportant. 

Comment : . 

29.  For  the  librarian  to  be  a  member  of  teaching  teams  is 

. . .  essential ; 

...  important; 

...  of  limited  importance; 

...  unimportant. 

Comment : . 

30.  Discussion  and  consultation  with  the  librarian  before  making 
assignments  requiring  the  use  of  library  materials  is 

. . .  essential; 

...  important; 

...  of  little  importance; 

...  unimportant. 

Comment:  . 
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31.  How  important  are  library  resources  and  services  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  your  teaching?  They  are 
. . .  essential; 

...  important; 

...  of  little  importance; 

...  unimportant. 

Reason: . 


32. 


That  teacher  and  librarian  share  pertinent  information  about 
students'  needs,  interests,  abilities,  attitudes,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  is 


Comment : 


.  of  extensive  importance; 
.  of  moderate  importance 
.  of  little  importance; 

.  of  no  importance. 


33.  Your  school  library’s  contribution  to  the  total  school  programme 
is  ...  extensive; 

. . .  moderate; 

. . .  limited ; 

. . .  unknown . 

Comment : . 


PART  VI.  ALL  items  in  this  part  pertain  to  YOUR  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA. 

Please  check  the  response  which  most  closely  indicates  your 
practice . 

34.  You  consult  with  the  librarian  when  planning  new  units  of  work: 

. . .  frequently ; 

. . .  occasionally; 

. . .  seldon; 

. . .  never . 

Comment : . 

35.  You  make  class  assignments  requiring  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
library  resources 

. . .  frequently; 

. . .  occasionally; 

. . .  seldom; 

. . .  never . 

Comment : . 

36.  You  encourage  students  to  spend  portions  of  class  periods  in  the 
library  for  specific  types  of  study,  reading,  listening,  or 
viewing  . . . 

. . .  frequently; 

. . .  occasionally; 

. . .  seldom; 

. . .  never . 

Reason  or  comment :..... . 
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37.  Do  you  have  in  your  classroom  a  supplementary  collection 
borrowed  from  the  school  library  (on  short-term,  long-term, 
or  'permanent'  loan)? 

. . .  Frequently  have  collection. 

. . .  Occasionally  have  collection. 

. . .  Seldom  have  collection. 

. . .  Never  have  collection. 

38.  If  you  do  have  a  supplementary  collection,  is  it 

...  primarily  reference,  or 

. . .  reference  and  collateral  material  (State  proportion 
please  . ) 

39.  If  you  do  not  have  a  supplementary  collection  frequently,  please 
state  reason(s) : 


40.  Do  you  plan,  with  the  librarian,  class  or  group  visits  to  the 
library  to  stimulate  pupils  to  develop  skills  in  selection  and 
usage  of  materials? 

. . .  frequently ; 

...  occasionally; 

. . .  seldom; 

. . .  never . 

Reason  or  comment : . 

41.  To  what  extent  do  you  encourage  your  students  to  explore  beyond 
curriculum  requirements? 

. . .  extensively; 

. . .  moderately; 

. . .  little ; 

. . .  none . 

Reason  or  comment: . 

42.  You  seek  in  the  library  a  variety  of  materials  for  curriculum 
enrichment 

. . .  frequently; 

. . .  occasionally; 

. . .  seldom; 

. . .  never . 

Reason  or  comment: . 

43.  At  your  request  the  librarian  compiles  reading  lists  and 
bibliographies  of  resources  for  you  and/or  your  class (es) 

.  .  .  frequently ; 

. . .  occasionally; 

. . .  seldom; 

. . .  never . 

Reason  or  comment: . 
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44.  Do  you  review  with  the  librarian  the  materials  pertaining  to  your 
major  teaching  area  in  order  to  weed  out  obsolete  or  no  longer 
useful  material,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
in  the  collection? 

. . .  frequently; 

. . .  occasionally; 

. . .  seldom; 

. . .  never . 

Reason  or  comment : . 


PART  VII.  Check  as  indicated  in  each  item,  please. 


45. 


Number  of  books  and  periodicals  you  recommended  for  library 
acquisition  during  the  current  academic  year  (Check  one) : 

. . .  none 

...  1  -  4 

...  5  -  9 

...  10-19 
...  20-39 
...  40  or  more . 


Comment : 


46. 


Number  of  non-print  materials  (filmstrips,  slides,  maps,  trans¬ 
parencies,  realia,  etc.)  you  recommended  for  purchase  or  for 
local  production  during  the  current  academic  year:  (Check  one) 
. . .  none 

...  1  -  4 

...  5  -  9 

...  10-19 
...  20-39 
...  40  or  more . 


Comment : 


47.  The  authority  responsible  for  final  approval  of  materials  re¬ 
commended  by  you  for  school  library  acquisition  is  . 


Comment : . 

48.  In  any  given  subject  area,  selection  of  materials  for  library 
acquisition  should  be  performed  by:  (Check  one) 

. . .  the  librarian; 

...  the  department  head; 

. . .  the  teacher ; 

. . .  the  students ; 

...  all  of  the  above; 

. . .  other  (Specify) . 

Reason  or  comment : . 
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49.  Your  use  of  selection  aids — for  each  publication  listed,  please 
place  a  check  mark  ( s/)  in  the  appropriate  column (s) : 


Name 

of 

Publication 

Publication 
not  avail¬ 
able  in  the 
school 

Not 

familiar 

with 

pub¬ 

lication 

Use  it  in 
selecting 
materials 
for  li¬ 
brary  ac¬ 
quisition 

Use  it  in 
making 
sugges¬ 
tions  to 
students 

Familiar 

with  it 
but  do 

not  use 

it 

Classroom  Aids  for 
the  Teacher 

Standard  Catalog  for 
High  School  Libraries 

Booklist  and  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Books  Bulletin 

Reading  lists  pre¬ 
pared  by  professional 
groups  (NCTE,  AAAS , 

ATA  Councils,  etc.) 

Educators  Guide  to 

Free  Filmstrips  (or 
other  in  the  series) 

Audiovisual 

Instruction 

Comment : 


50.  The  most  helpful  services  extended  to  you  by  your  school  library 
are: . 


51.  What  policies,  facilities,  and/or  services  not  at  present  existent 
would  you  like  your  school  library  to  provide? 


■ 
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LIBRARY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I .  THE  SCHOOL 


Enrolment . Type: 


Academic 

Vocational 

Composite 


Size  of  staff . 

(Not  including  prin. 
and  librarian) 


II.  THE  LIBRARY 


a.  Is  accessible  to  the  individual  student  on  a  voluntary  basis 
(check  times  that  apply) : 

.  before  school  .  during  study  hall 

.  after  school  .  evenings 

.  lunch  hour  .  other  (specify) . 

b .  The  library  resources  are  catalogued  (check  one) : 

....  by  author  only; 

....  by  author  and  by  title; 

....  by  subject,  author,  and  title. 

c .  Check  the  items  your  library  collection  has  : 

.  .  .  Christian  Science  Monitor 

...  Abridged  Readers’  Guide 

...  Statesman's  Year-book  (1966-67) 

.  .  .  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (copyright  since  1962) 

.  .  .  Hot  Rod  magazine 
.  .  .  The  Beaver 

.  .  .  more  than  one  unabridged  dictionary 
. . .  University  calendars  (1966-67  or  67-68) 

. . .  Le  Magazine  Maclean 

d.  Check  which  of  these  aids  the  library  has: 

. . .  Audiovisual  Instruction  (periodical) 

. . .  Classroom  Aids  for  the  Teacher 
.  .  .  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries 
.  .  .  Booklist  and  Subscription  Books  Bulletin 

.  .  .  Reading  lists  from  professional  groups  (Specify) . 

...  Educators'  Guide  to  Free  Filmstrips  (specify  others  in  the 

series)  . 

e.  Underline  those  in  the  item  above  which  are  available  for 
teacher  use. 

f.  The  school  library  is  used  as  a  study  hall: 

....  never 

....  part  time  (....%  time;  ....  %  time;  ....  3/4  time) 

....  all  day 
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g.  Contents:  Books .  Periodicals .  Pamphlets 

Professional  materials . 

Others  (specify)  . 

h.  Average  daily  circulation . 


i  Budget . 

How  is  apportionment  of  budget  decided  upon? 


III. 


PERSONNEL 


a . 


b  . 


c  . 


Librarian(s)  :  Number .  Time . 

Professional  preparation: 


certificated  teacher 
yrs.  teaching  experience 
course(s)  in  lib.  science 
Other  degree (s) 

AV  course(s) 


AV  personnel : 

.  .  .  Coordinator  . . .  Specialist 

Professional  preparation:  ...  No  AV  training,  but  some  freed  time 

. . .  One  or  two  AV  courses 
. . .  Degree(s) 

. . .  Degree  with  AV  specialization 
...  Course(s)  in  library  science 


Clerical  assistants: 

.  .  .  none 

...  one  part-time  (specify  time . ) 

...  two  part-time  (specify  time . ) 

.  .  .  one  full-time 
.  .  .  other  (specify) 


d.  Is  librarian  a  member  of  school  curriculum  committee (s) ? 

e.  Is  librarian  a  member  of  teaching  team(s)? . 


IV.  POLICY 


a.  Does  your  school  have  a  written  statement  of  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  selection  of  materials? . 

b.  Authority  responsible  for  final  approval  of  materials  recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase  is . 

V.  SERVICES  Check  those  offered: 

. .  .  Orientation  given  to  new  students  and  new  readers 
. . .  Use  of  reference  books  and  tools  is  taught 
. . .  Library  handbook  for  students  is  available 
. . .  Orientation  of  new  faculty  to  library  services 
. . .  Special  workshops  for  faculty 
.  .  .  Orientation  of  all  faculty  to  new  services 
.  .  .  Local  production  of  materials 
.  .  .  Library  handbook  for  faculty 

. .  .  Special  releases  to  faculty  on  new  materials  and  services 
. . .  System  for  teachers  to  give  advance  notice  of  assignments 
. . .  Checklist  of  services  offered  distributed  to  faculty 


' 
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. . .  Book  talks  to  students  ...  in  the  library;  ...  in  classrooms 
.  .  .  Special  observances  of  Library  Week,  Young  Canada  Book  Week 
.  .  .  Reserve  book  service 
.  .  .  Group  guidance  in  reading 
.  .  .  Individual  reading  guidance 
.  .  .  Reference  service 

, ..  AV  materials  available  for  use  in  library  by  students,  teachers 
.  ..  Inter-library  loan  service 
. . .  AV  materials  available  for  home  use 
. . .  AV  materials  available  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  Displays 

.  .  .  Individualized  reading  lists 
.  .  .  Bibliographies  for  teachers  and  classes 
.  .  .  Book  truck  service 
.  .  .  Career  file 

.  .  .  Assistance  to  teachers  in  planning  units  and  assignments 
.  .  .  Community  resource  file 
.  .  .  Professional  library 
.  .  .  Vertical  file 

.  .  .  Reading  records  for  individuals 
. .  .  Reader  interest  file  for  students 
.  .  .  Bulletin  boards 

. . .  Other  (specify) . 


VI.  FACILITIES 

Individual  carrels . 

Seating  room  for  .  students.  How  adequate: . 

VII.  SELF-EVALUATION  of  degree  of  success  in  orienting  teachers  and 
administrators : 

a)  To  provide  experiences  for  students  to  become  familiar  with 
materials  and  develop  skill  in  their  use: 

....  extensive  ....  minimal 

....  moderate  ....  none 

b)  Teachers--to  select  and  use  wisely  instructional  materials 
in  teaching: 

....  extensive 
....  moderate 


Comment 


minimal 

none 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  TIME  SPENT  TEACHING 

IN  MAJOR  SUBJECT  AREA 


Time 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

At  least  half  time  .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  .  139 

92.05 

Less  than  half  time  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  .  12 

7.95 

TOTAL  . 

.  .  .  .  151* 

100.0 

Three  not  reporting. 


y  i  i  « 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBRARY  FUNDAMENTALS  AND  BY  AGE 
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ii 

>-<  i — i 

i>  ’ 1 
•t— 1 

co 

O 


Yes,  respondent  had  this  knowledge  or  skill;  N  =  No,  respondent  did  not  have  this  knowledge 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBRARY  FUNDAMENTALS  AND  BY  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
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II 


co 


5-i 

O 


Yes,  respondent  had  this  knowledge  or  skill;  N  =  No,  respondent  did  not  have  this  knowledge 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBRARY  FUNDAMENTALS  AND  BY  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
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ii 

>-• 


ra 


s-< 

o 


Yes,  respondent  had  this  knowledge  or  skill.  N  =  No,  respondent  did  not  have  this  knowledge 
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TABLE  XL 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  OPINION  ON  USE  OF 
DEWEY  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Opinion 

Number 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Dewey  should  be  used .  91 

Dewey  should  not  be  used  .....  6 

No  opinion .  56 

TOTAL .  153* 


59.48 


3.92 

36 . 6 
100.0 


*One  not  reporting. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 
IN 


TABLE  XLI 

RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  LIBRARY  A  CRITERION 
CHOICE  OF  TEACHING  POSITION 


Item 

Number 

Reporting 

Number 

YES 

Percentage 

Number 

NO 

Percentage 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Presence  of 
library  a 
criterion  .  .  . 

.  153* 

9 

5.88 

144 

94.12 

Adequacy  of 
library  a 
criterion  .  .  . 

.  150** 

8 

5.33 

142 

94.67 

*One  not  reporting. 


**Four  not  reporting. 


• 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  BY  AGE 
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*Y  =  yes,  essential  or  important;  extensive  or  moderate.  N  =  no,  of  little  or  no  importance;  little 
or  no  contribution. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  BY  SEX 
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“Y  =  yes,  essential  or  important;  extensive  or  moderate.  N  =  no,  of  little  or  no  importance; 
little  or  no  contribution. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  BY  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
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*Y  =  yes,  essential  or  important;  extensive  or  moderate.  N  =  no,  of  little  or  no  importance; 
little  or  no  contribution. 


. 

• 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  BY  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
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*Y  =  yes,  essential  or  important;  extensive  or  moderate.  N  =  no,  of  little  or  no  importance; 
little  or  no  contribution. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
BY  INSTRUCTION  RECEIVED  IN  ROLE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY, 

BY  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AND/OR  AUDIOVISUAL  INSTRUCTION  COURSES  AS  PART  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 
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yes,  essential  or  important;  extensive  or  moderate.  N  =  no,  of  little  or  no  importance; 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  ON  INSTRUCTIONAL  USES  OF  LIBRARY 
AND  EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  SKILLS,  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
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*Y  =  Yes,  frequently  or  occasionally.  N  =  No,  seldom  or  never. 
^■Instruction  in  role  and  function  of  the  school  library. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES,  BY  MAJOR  TEACHING  AREA,  TO  QUESTIONS  DEALING  WITH 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  LIBRARY  FUNDAMENTALS,  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  INSTRUCTIONAL  USES  OF  THE  LIBRARY  AND 
EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  SKILLS 


Instructional 
uses  of 
library  and 
efforts  to 
develop 


Subject  area 

Yes 

or 

No 

Knowledge  of 
library 
fundamentals 
No.  % 

Importance 
of  school 
library 

No.  % 

students ' 

library 

skills 

No .  % 

All  areas 
(Columns  3-8  ) 
No .  % 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Art 

Y 

1 

20.0 

4 

66.67 

5 

62 

.5 

10 

52.63 

N 

4 

80.0 

2 

33  .33 

3 

37 

.5 

9 

47.37 

Business  Ed. 

Y 

29 

35.8 

46 

45.54 

63 

46 

.67 

138 

43  .53 

N 

52 

64.2 

55 

54  .46 

72 

53 

.33 

179 

56.47 

English 

Y 

77 

70.0 

77 

59  .23 

123 

70 

.69 

277 

66.91 

N 

33 

30.0 

53 

40.77 

51 

29 

.31 

13  7 

33  .09 

Foreign  Lang. 

Y 

22 

48  .89 

24 

45.28 

21 

31 

.82 

67 

40.85 

N 

23 

51.11 

29 

54.72 

45 

68 

.18 

97 

59.15 

H.  Economics 

Y 

8 

26.67 

14 

38.89 

21 

43 

.75 

43 

3  7.73 

N 

22 

73  .33 

22 

61.11 

27 

56 

.25 

71 

62.27 

Industrial  A. 

Y 

7 

35.0 

13 

56.52 

15 

46 

.88 

35 

46.67 

N 

13 

65.0 

10 

43  .48 

17 

53 

.12 

40 

53  .33 

Mathematics 

Y 

26 

31.33 

40 

39.22 

26 

19 

.12 

92 

28.66 

N 

57 

68.67 

62 

60.78 

110 

80 

.88 

229 

71.34 

Physical  Ed. 

Y 

13 

38.24 

17 

40.48 

13 

23 

.21 

43 

32  .58 

N 

21 

61.76 

25 

59.52 

43 

76 

.79 

89 

67  .42 

Science 

Y 

40 

38.46 

57 

45.97 

58 

35 

.15 

155 

39  .44 

N 

64 

61.54 

67 

54.03 

107 

64 

.85 

238 

60.56 

Soc  .  Studies 

Y 

68 

66.67 

71 

59.17 

122 

72 

.65 

261 

66.92 

N 

34 

33  .33 

49 

40.33 

46 

27 

.38 

129 

33  .08 
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Subject  area 

Yes 

or 

No 

Knowledge  of 
library 
fundamentals 
No.  % 

Importance 
of  school 
library 

No.  % 

students ' 

library 

skills 

No .  % 

All  areas 
(Columns  3-8) 
No .  % 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Counselling 

Y 

3 

15.0 

8 

34.78 

11 

35.48 

22 

29  .73 

N 

17 

85.0 

15 

65.22 

20 

64.52 

52 

70.27 

Voc  .  Education 

Y 

25 

24.27 

61 

46.92 

69 

39  .2 

155 

37.9 

N 

78 

75.73 

69 

53  .08 

107 

60.8 

254 

62.1 

Other 

Y 

2 

20.0 

4 

36.36 

4 

25.0 

10 

27.27 

N 

8 

80.0 

7 

63  . 64 

12 

75.0 

27 

72 .73 

All  areas 

Y 

321 

42.97 

43  6 

48.39 

551 

45.5 

1,308 

45.75 

N 

426 

57.03 

465 

51.61 

660 

54.5 

1,551 

54.25 

